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College and Community in 1900 


OLLEGE faculties, acutely sensitive to their own economic 

grievances, are likely now to look backward with nostalgia 

at the relative well-being of their predecessors. A glow seems 

to suffuse the professorial life of 1900, that alas was blown 
away by the winds of high cost of living. 

Yet the causes of contentment among such a group as constituted 
the Harvard faculty of 1900 were far too complex to be tied to the 
level of remuneration alone. It is true that among the vocal and literate 
group that inhabited the Cambridge of 1900 there was a pervasive si- 
lence about finances, except in the rare cases when the salaries of in- 
dividuals actually fell. The minutes of meetings, the correspondence 
official and private, the published recollections and unpublished diaries, 
even the diatribes of those who left the university with grievances, 
reveal scarcely a sign of discontent with the immediate economic situa- 
tion of the faculty — eloquent evidence of what a different world 
was about them. * 

Not that the compensation was particularly munificent, certainly 
not by present standards. In these affairs, President Eliot was prej- 
udiced toward thrift. “To his ascetic and devoted spirit, asceticism 
and devotion were required of the teachers of youth, and it mattered 
little,’ a critic pointed out, ‘if they were prescribed by poverty instead 
of being elective.’ * In mild protest against these charges, the president 
pleaded extenuating circumstances, but admitted that he believed the 
‘profession to be one that called for altruistic conceptions of life and 
duty.’ * It was perhaps as a token of that belief that the Corporation 
Records displayed a mean salary in 1902 of $2,259 for assistant pro- 
fessors, of $3,000 for associate professors, and $3,940 for full profes- 
sors, to which sums, the more dutiful, if less altruistic, might have 


* All quotations from original documents in the University Archives, including 
the Corporation Records, College Papers, and Eliot Papers, are made with the con- 
sent of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

* Arthur Stanwood Pier, The Story of Harvard (Boston, 1913), p. 199. 

*Henry James, Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University 1869-1909 
(Boston, 1930), II, 81-82, note 2. 
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added three to five hundred dollars by service at Radcliffe. Such 
figures, taken out of the context of their times, certainly offered no 
cause for contentment. 

Nor could the Harvard staff derive any pleasure from the superiority 
of its own situation as compared with that of the staffs of other insti- 
tutions. The differential was not striking, and in fact was not always 
in favor of Harvard. This the French critic Brunetiére made clear 
in 1897 when he declined to come for a series of lectures, pointing 
out that the rewards were greater not only in France, but also at Johns 
Hopkins.* 

Nor yet was the absence of complaints a product of simple com- 
placency. Other matters about which the faculty felt strongly aroused 
vigorous and prolonged controversy. President Eliot was counted a 
harsh taskmaster in some respects; and his faculty was often ‘a body 
of men so independent as to be almost unmanageable — fifty or sixty 
Mugwump parties of one, each one of whom votes on every question 
precisely as he pleases; and the president is simply a debater.’* But 
the dominant grievances were not connected with questions of salary. 

The complaints were of another nature. They were directed first 
of all at the pressure of routine, but unscholarly, academic tasks. Con- 
ditions were not then as oppressive as they had been earlier in the 
nineteenth century when President Everett had discovered that some 
members of the staff spent as much as thirty-eight hours a week with 
students.” By 1900, it was largely service on committees and responsi- 
bility for administrative detail that weighed down the faculty.* Presi- 
dent Eliot was well aware of the validity of this grievance and was 
cognizant of the deleterious effect of such duties upon the scholarship 
of his professors; but corrective measures did not begin to be ef- 


*See also Eliot Papers, Folder 863. 

* Frederick Caesar de Sumichrast to Eliot, 8 February 1897, Eliot Papers. By 
1900, the Universities of Chicago and of Illinois already offered higher maxima. 
See Thomas W. Goodspeed, A History of the University of Chicago (Chicago, 
1916), pp. 206-207, and Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters 
(Garden City, N.Y., 1927-39), Il, 21. 

* Barrett Wendell, journal, 23 December 1888, quoted in M. A. deWolfe Howe, 
Barrett Wendell and His Letters (Boston, 1924), p. 92. For Wendell’s personal 
relations with Eliot see also James, Eliot, Il, 78-79. 

"From the answers to a questionnaire in 1846, Harvard College Papers, 2nd 
Ser., XIV, 107-120, and particularly 117. 

*See, for example, Charles R. Sanger, ‘Henry Barker Hill,’ Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, XII (1903-04), 43-47. 
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fective until 1906. Until then such burdens constituted a standing 
source of dissatisfaction.° 

Resentment in part derived from the fact that these time-consuming 
obligations drained away energies that should have been devoted to 
research and to creative writing. “The most serious retarding influence 
affecting American research,’ noted Theodore W. Richards, was ‘the 
usual weight of routine work.’ *® The grind of classroom instruction 
was heavy enough, and compounded by the Radcliffe connection.” 
But in addition, as William James exclaimed, ‘Life here in the Univer- 
sity consists entirely of interruptions.’ With uncomfortable frequency 
the professorship was referred to as a nightmare, a treadmill, a harness.” 

There was little the university did by way of compensation to assist 
its faculty’s work. The libraries were there, and the laboratories. But 
it was always a struggle to get funds for maintenance and equipment.” 
Professors who needed clerical aid paid for it themselves, or did with- 
out."* The policy with regard to sabbatical leaves was not generous, 
and seemed to be growing less so as the pressure of instructional obliga- 
tions mounted within the departments.”* Indeed, as President Eliot 
himself once admitted, it required ‘fanatical zeal’ to carry on research 
under these discouraging conditions.”® 

There was also some frequency to complaints about the adminis- 

tration’s attitude toward promotions. While the system was not alto- 
gether formalized, it took generally ten years to move from an assistant 
professorship to a permanency, with the consequence that men were 
well on into middle age before they drew a full salary. They labored 
also under the indignity of inferior status. So, Charles Gross, already 

*See Report of the President, 1902-03, pp. 7, 8; Report of the President, 1905- 
06, pp. 11-12. For the general history of the faculty at this time see The Develop- 
ment of Harvard University, ed. Samuel E. Morison (Cambridge, 1930), p. xxxiv— 
XXXV1. 

* To Eliot, 6 September 1902, Eliot Papers. 

* See, for example, H. C. G. von Jagemann to Eliot, 6 July 1899, Eliot Papers. 

* Joseph Jastrow, ‘The Academic James,’ Dial, LXX (1921), 466-473; F. O. 
Matthiessen, The James Family (New York, 1947), p. 343- 

* The earlier struggles for even a few hundred dollars a year may be traced in 


Harvard College Papers, 2nd Ser., XIV, 62-64, XVII, 98, XX, 85-86, XXII, 220- 
221, and Corporation Records, XI, 96-97, 105. 

“See, for example, Frank W. Taussig to Eliot, 1 December 1896, Eliot Papers. 

* See, for example, Henry B. Hill to Eliot, 9 March 1898, Eliot Papers; Report 
of the President, 1900-01, p. 13. 

“Samuel E. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard 1636-1936 (Cambridge, 
1936), p. 378. 
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a most distinguished constitutional historian and then in his ninth 
year as assistant professor, confided his unhappiness to William J. 
Ashley. ‘To no one else,’ Ashley later told President Eliot, ‘had he 
ever expressed his feelings, but somehow he hadn’t been able to keep 
them back that evening. ... A minor grievance, but one which rankles, 
is the very title of Assistant-Professor. English scholars, like Maitland 
. . . think the title means what it would mean in England — an as- 
sistant to a Professor.’ ** Gross was not alone in his discontent. Theo- 
dore W. Richards, another sufferer from the policy, received a candid 
admission from the president that promotion came only in the face 
of competition from other institutions.”* 

Finally, a good many members of the faculty objected to the failure 
of the university to provide an adequate pension system. Professor 
von Jagemann attributed the attractiveness of textbook writing among 
his colleagues, in part, to the absence of such provisions and expressed 
the opinion that establishment of retiring allowances would ‘remove 
all temptation henceforth to do such work for financial gain only.’ * 
This problem had been debated for fully twenty years before the first 
concrete steps were taken to remedy the deficiency in March 1899. 
It was longer still before there was a secure financial basis for the 
plans then made.” 

The faculty that made itself heard on the subjects of pensions, 
promotions, and administrative duties did not raise its voice with re- 
gard to salaries. That reticence demands an explanation. 

A certain percentage of the professorial staff could afford to regard 
questions of finance with equanimity because it supplemented its re- 
wards from the university with income from private sources. How 
large a proportion is difficult to ascertain for this date; there are no 
survivors to answer questionnaires. But a careful examination indi- 
cates that probably one third of the professors had enough wealth, 
by inheritance or marriage, to add substantially to their total annual 
income.” 


* Ashley to Eliot, 24 March 1901, Eliot Papers. 

* James, Eliot, Il, 80-81. 

* Jagemann to Eliot, 6 July 1899, Eliot Papers. 

” Report of the President, 1896-97, p. 17; Report of the President, 1902-03, p. 46; 
Eliot Papers, Folder 185. 

"This conclusion was reached through examination of the personal materials 
in the quinquennial files of the Harvard University Archives on ninety-eight in- 
dividuals who held professorial rank in 1900. On the basis of data on family back- 
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These additional sources of revenue must have had considerable im- 
portance. They were undoubtedly responsible for the touches of 
luxury characteristic of Cambridge life in 1900, or rather of some 
aspects of it. But the good fortune of the minority did not account for 
the contentment of the majority. More general elements in the Har- 
vard situation were responsible for that. 

Certainly there was some consolation in reflection on the progress 
made since mid-century; in the 1850’s one professor had been paid 
only $1,000 annually, and not many got more than $2,000.” Men 
still taught in 1900 who remembered when, in the 1870's, such a 
scholar as Henry Barker Hill received a salary so ‘far below his mod- 
erate wants’ that he was compelled to eke out his subsistence by de- 
voting precious time to commercial chemistry.” In the minds of many, 
gratitude was still fresh for the great reform of 1890 that had in- 
troduced some measure of uniformity in university compensation and 
had substantially raised the remuneration of all.” 

What was more, the upward trend in salaries coincided with a sharp 
decline in commodity prices and in the cost of living. Together 
these factors produced a very substantial increase in the real income of 
the faculty. The fall in prices had begun shortly after the end of the 
Civil War and was not reversed until after the Spanish-American 
War. The decade of the 1890’s, clearest in recollection, was one of 


ground and other information an attempt was made to decide whether there was 
clear evidence of enough wealth to produce an annual income significant in relation 
to the university salary. In 29 cases, no clear decision could be made; in 31 cases 
there was positive evidence of wealth; and in 38 cases there was positive evidence 
of lack of wealth. 

A rough check is available through the data of membership by Harvard pro- 
fessors in certain select clubs in 1900: 


Colonial Club (Cambridge) 30 
St Botolph Club (Boston) 20 
Somerset Club (Boston) . 


Tavern Club (Boston) 

There was a considerable degree of duplication in sinning and the Colonial 
Club had somewhat the status of a faculty club. Discounting those factors, these 
membership figures seem to offer approximate corroboration of the estimate of 
one third. 

* Corporation Records, IX, 335, 373; Harvard College Papers, 2nd Ser., XX, 291- 
292, XXVI, 296-297. 

* Charles L. Jackson, ‘Biographical Memoir of Henry Barker Hill, 1849-1903,’ 
National Academy of Sciences, Biographical Memoirs, V (1905), 259. 

“See Edward H. Cotton, Life of Charles W. Eliot (Boston, 1926), pp. 199-200. 
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consistently low costs. These factors are clearly seen in the accom- 
panying Table I. 


TABLE I 


Price AND Cost oF Livinc INDEXxEs, 1865-1900 75 


General Wholesale Burgess Cost 

Price Commodity of Living 

Index Index Index 
Year 1913 = 100 1926= 100 1913 = 100 
1865 127 132.0 108.1 
1870 102 86.7 92.5 
1880 82 65.1 71.3 
1890 78 56.2 67.8 
1891 77 55.8 68.8 
1892 76 §2.2 67.5 
1893 75 53-4 69.1 
1894 71 47-9 65.3 
1895 72 48.8 64.2 
1896 71 46.5 62.9 
1897 72 46.6 63.9 
1898 73 48.5 65.9 
1899 77 §2.2 66.1 
1900 79 56.1 67.7 


These developments in professorial earnings must be understood 
within the context of the peculiarities of life in Cambridge. As im- 
portant as the abstract national trends was the nature of their appli- 
cation to this particular place. 

In 1900, Cantabrigians still hugged an ancient image of their town. 
They were fond of the venerable anecdotes that reflected its intel- 
lectuality; and they took pleasure in recalling such observations as 
Bret Harte’s, ‘Why, you couldn’t fire a revolver from your front porch 
anywhere without bringing down a two-volumer!’ * 

* Derived from material in U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of 
the United States, 1789-1945 (Washington, D. C., 1949), Series L 1, L 15, L 38. 


* William Dean Howells, Literary Friends and Acquaintances (New York, 
1900), p. 181. 
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Yet this was no longer the village of Longfellow’s days, but a city 
of ninety thousand people — and few poets among them. Across the 
various bridges, Boston had spilled a liberal share of its own abundant 
population. There were dense clusters at the bridgeheads at Leche- 
mere’s Point, East Cambridge, and Cambridgeport, and a more even 
distribution along the routes of the trolley lines that wended their vari- 
ous ways from Scollay Square westward to Central Square and then 
southward again toward Brighton. By the Fitchburg Railroad to Porter 
Station came other commuters who took up the empty spaces north- 
ward to Arlington. 

In a sense, then, Cambridge was a part of Boston, an extension of 
its residential space. Proximity united the two cities so that the in- 
habitants of the smaller could make use of what facilities they liked 
in the larger: exploit the cultural facilities, shop in the retail establish- 
ments, or draw upon the accumulated fund of cheap labor in the 
metropolis for the services they needed. 

Yet the union was conditional only. It was not a representative 
cross section of Boston’s population that moved across the river. Those 
who came to Cambridge were primarily middle-class people and 
skilled artisans; in the directory their occupations appear as those of 
clerks, shopkeepers, carpenters, foremen, teamsters. Of the mass of 
unskilled laborers that crowded the inner city, Cambridge was free, 
except at its farthest end that touched on Charlestown. Similarly Cam- 
bridge was free of the most disagreeable aspects of urban living. Its 
residents had no need to look upon the slums of the West End or the 
pauperism and crime of the North End — or to pay the cost in taxes. 
In this pleasant enclave, one could enjoy the advantages of metro- 
politan living without suffering its liabilities. 

If Cambridge was its own world within that of Boston, then Har- 
vard was its own world within that of Cambridge. Occupying a rough 
semicircle resting on the Charles and touching on Prospect Street to 
the east, on Porter Station to the north, and on Mount Auburn to the 
west was a self-contained region at the center of which was the Yard. 
Around the periphery was a buffer area of high-class residences, single 
houses mostly on tree-shaded streets, with here and there a new apart- 
ment building. Guarded against encroachments from without, the 
heart of Harvard beat securely beneath this carapace of respectability. 

With the exception of those connected with the external depart- 
ments — the Medical School, the Arnold Arboretum, and the Bussey 
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Institution, all the professors lived in a neat central cluster. On an arc 
drawn north and east from Beck Hall (at Massachusetts Avenue) along 
Quincy Street, Kirkland Street, Francis Avenue, Gorham, Hammond, 
Oxford, and Wendell Streets lived fully thirty-two faculty families. 
The rest were scattered along Brattle Street, Concord Avenue, and 
Garden Street, and their intersecting crossways— none more than 
three quarters of a mile from Harvard Square.” 

The ease of finding proper accommodations made possible such 
close-knit settlement. Although professorial houses changed hands 
too rarely to permit accurate estimates of market price, there are ade- 
quate indications that costs were low by any standards. A six-room 
house on Wendell Street could be rented for $14 a month, a nine- 
room house on Dana Street for $37.50. Comfortable buildings in the 
neighborhood sold for four to nine thousand dollars; any larger sum 
brought the purchaser into possession of a mansion. Construction 
costs were most reasonable; an edifice of ten rooms (including a li- 
brary) could be put up for iess than four thousand dollars; mortgage 
terms were liberal; and the real-estate tax was $17.10 a thousand.” 

Examination of the whole range of family expenditures throws 
revealing light upon the easy circumstances of those who lived in 
such houses. Food was satisfyingly cheap. In the Cambridge of 1900, 
one could get eggs at 20¢—25¢ a dozen, butter at 20¢ a pound, chickens 
-at 20¢, turkeys at 15¢, legs of lamb at 16¢, porterhouse steaks at 25¢, 
sirloins at 23¢, roasts of beef at 12¢—-20¢, corned beef at 5¢, lobsters at 
25¢, halibut at 14¢, cod at 5¢, tea at 30¢—6o¢, and coffee at 12¢—-20¢. 
At the Colonial Club, where could be found ‘the quintessence of 
Cambridge, the literary and academic élite,’ lunch was 50¢ and din- 
ner 75¢; around the Square one could get table board for $4 a week.” 

Clothing was no more of a drain upon these incomes. D. Toy, the 
tailor of the Harvard Coéperative Society, would make the finest suit 
for $35; but those who wished to economize could have Jordan Marsh 


* Plotted from data in the annual Catalogues of the University. 

*In the absence of specific citation, reference in this paragraph, and in those 
that follow, is to advertisements and discussions in the commodity and real-estate 
columns of the Boston Herald, Boston Daily Advertiser, Boston Evening Transcript, 
and the weekly Chronicle, Tribune, Press, Times, and News of Cambridge. 

* See Edwin M. Bacon, Boston; a Guide Book (Boston, 1903), p. 100; George 
Santgyana, The Middle Span (New York, 1945), p. 158; Massachusetts Bureau of 
the Statistics of Labor, Thirty-first Anuual Report ... March, 1901 (Boston, 1901), 
p- 272. 
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make up English tweeds for $25. (Who would then be interested in 
the ready-made at $10?) Chamberlain’s hats were $2 or $3, shirts 
could be had for 75¢, and Corcoran’s sold all-wool socks for 15¢." 
Other costs were proportionately low: the most expensive grade of 
coal was $6.25 a ton, and unlimited local telephone service was $25 a 
year. For all such purchases unlimited credit was available. Trades- 
men had not yet initiated the rude habit of demanding cash payment; 
and faculty members settled accounts around the Square when it suited 
their convenience.” 

As critical as any other element in setting the standard of living 
were the two and a half columns of classified advertising that the 
Transcript ran every day under the heading, ‘Domestic Situations 
Wanted.’ That a general maid of some competence could be hired 
with ease for $3 to $5 a week accounted for the fact that Cambridge 
in 1895 already held more than 3,000 domestic servants.** With 
such the table of her expenditures, what housewife could not manage 
on well under $200 a month, in an ample home with as much help 
as she required?™ 

On what else could the professor spend his money? He might hire 
a secretary: clerks, ‘fast writers,’ asked $5 a week.* He might travel 
to Europe: first class on the Dominion Line to Liverpool was $75, on 
the Allan Line to Glasgow $50 (with a 10 per-cent discount for the 
round trip). He might buy books or travel to the meetings of learned 
societies. Beyond that there were few charges on his purse — not 


"See also Harvard Illustrated Magazine, I, 1 (October 1899). 

"'N. S. B. Gras, Harvard Co-operative Society Past and Present 1882-1942 (Cam- 
bridge, 1942), p. 4. 

“Census of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 1895 (Boston, 1896-1900), 
IV, 639-644. 

“Compare the monthly expense account of a well-to-do Princeton professor 
for a family of ten, including two servants: 


Food and light $75 
Servants 29 
Coal 12 
Water 4 

Total $162 


(Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Il, 43). 

“ Trained assistants, in addition to the prestige of an academic appointment, re- 

ceived $300 a year. See Francis G. Peabody to Eliot, 14 February 1896, and Wil- 
liam M. Davis to Eliot, 6 October 1900, Eliot Papers. 
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even an income tax. Living in relative ease at the level of other salaried 
people, the professor could enjoy a comfortable sense of margin.™ 

In this context, there was room for a pleasurable, moderate existence. 
Those who criticized the little world of Cambridge because it lacked 
the cosmopolitan breadth of Paris or the night life of Madrid ** would 
have laughed had they overheard two Harvard philosophers discussing 
whether it was well to serve ‘ice cream or salad, or any such pernicious 
luxury’ in suppers for students.** But the critics would have been 
wrong; for in this village within a city it was possible to conduct 
a kind of decent social life, that, in retrospect, seemed extremely re- 
warding to those who participated in it. 

Again and again there are references to the delight in homes in 
which ‘congenial spirits’ gathered, to informal shop clubs in which a 
man’s ‘worth could be fully appreciated.’ ** The exuberant Miinster- 
berg felt he ‘had entered a truly spiritual community where the de- 
mand for high thinking and plain living was the life instinct.’ Even 
Santayana, who found little else to like about it, looked back to 
this feature of his stay in Cambridge with pleasure. Formal arrange- 
ments to bring the faculty together proved unnecessary; the informal 
were effective enough.” 

The sense of community nurtured by these living conditions had a 
large importance. It was stimulating to the scholars involved. But it 
had also an effect upon their teaching, which was not confined to the 
lecture platform or the laboratory. It was then still possible for a stu- 
dent to drop in at a professor’s home. Visiting lecturers were par- 


* The federal district judge, for instance, had a salary of $5,000, the judge of the 
court of claims $4,500. No employee or official of the City of Cambridge received 
more than $3,500. By contrast skilled laborers in the building trades received about 
$18 a week when they worked, and unskilled laborers less than $9 (Historical 
Statistics of the United States, D 125-126, D 128-130). 

* George W. Howgate, George Santayana (Philadelphia, 1938), p. 168; Lindsay 
Swift, ‘Memoir of Edward Henry Strobel,’ Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, XLIX (1915-16), 337. 

* Margaret Miinsterberg, Hugo Miinsterberg, His Life and Work (New York, 
1922), Pp. 43. 

* Pronk W. Clarke, ‘Biographical Memoir of Wolcott Gibbs, 1822-1908,’ Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Biographical Memoirs, VII (1913), 7; Miinsterberg, 
Hugo Miinsterberg, p. 62; Rollo W. Brown, Dean Briggs (New York, 1926), pp. 
251-252. 

“Hugo Miinsterberg, ‘Twenty-five Years in America,’ Century, XCIV (1917), 
40; Santayana, Middle Span, p. 159; William M. Davis to Eliot, 3 December 1893, 
Eliot Papers. 


re 
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ticularly impressed by the enthusiasm of their pupils and by the scope 
of the personal relations with the faculty. The English historian, Wil- 
liam Cunningham, for instance, was impressed by ‘the long walks & 
talks he had with them, the frequent friendly little meals etc.’ 

Finally, the sense of community must have contributed to the ab- 
solute freedom of the place. The members of the faculty appear to 
have had complete confidence in each other, and the president had 
complete confidence in them. Eliot vigorously defended his staff 
against charges of moral, religious, and political deviation. For ex- 
ample, in answer to a letter from Baltimore in 1897 objecting that ‘a 
man of so unstrenuous a system of morals as Mr. Santayana’ should 
lecture to students, Eliot replied that Santayana ‘is not of the strenuous, 
combative, energetic sort, and his system of morals doubtless resembles 
his intellectual habit; but nevertheless it produces in him and his asso- 
ciates a pure and elevated life.’** He could well afford to give the 
faculty its head within the university and without. The result was an 
invigorating individual independence; men like Norton and Miinster- 
berg were able to take unpopular positions without loss of academic 
status.” 

This accounted for Eliot’s certainty that he did not have to buy 
the loyalty of his professors. Agassiz had already set a precedent when 
he rejected the profitable and prestige-laden offer to become director 
of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris.“ The president could speak with 
satisfaction of the number of professors ‘offered higher posts . . . carry- 
ing higher financial rewards’ who had refused to leave because of ‘the 
perfect freedom of opinion’ and ‘the deep respect of the community’ 
they enjoyed.“ 

Miinsterberg has left the record of one such decision. He had al- 
ready rejected an invitation to come to Oxford when the summons 

“William J. Ashley to Eliot, 16 October 1899, Eliot Papers; see also Ashley to 
Eliot, 23 January 1899 and 31 July 1901, and Miinsterberg, “Twenty-five Years,’ 
pp. 38-40. 


“ Correspondence with Mrs Caroline L. Franklin, September and October 1897, 
Eliot Papers. 


“See Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Letters of Charles Eliot Norton 
(Boston, 1913), Il, 53-54, 259 ff.; Miinsterberg, Hugo Miuinsterberg, pp. 142 ff.; 
Roland Thaxter, ‘William Gilson Farlow,’ Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XXVIII 
(1919-20), 273; Paul H. Hanus, ‘Charles W. Eliot: 1834-1926,’ Harvard Teachers 
Record, IV (1934), 19-29; Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, p. 361. 

“See Lucy A. Paton, Elizabeth Cary Agassiz (Boston, 1919), pp. 55-56. 

“Cotton, Eliot, pp. 197-198. 
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came to the chair at Kénigsberg. At the thought of the increase in 
remuneration, of going back ‘near to my beloved Danzig home,’ and 
of the dignity of becoming the successor of Kant, he immediately ac- 
cepted. But the day after, ‘a long Sunday morning,’ he sat and talked 
with Royce, and, realizing that ‘ I should be among true friends here 
my life long,’ came to feel the break would cost too much, and de- 
clined to go.*° 

But whether the men in the Yard willed it or not, the break would 
come. Indeed, though they had not perceived it, the first cracks in the 
sheltering wall about their world had already appeared. Along the 
river shore and deep into the eastern half of the city industry would 
penetrate, and with it a laboring population. The respectable middle- 
class fringe would move away; and the faculty itself would lose the 
power to maintain its position. 

The price situation, so long favorable, would quickly and disastrous- 
ly deteriorate. The interest rate would fall and with it the return 
on investments. The nice houses would mount out of the reaches of 
the faculty, which, piecemeal, began to be lost in the anonymity of 
the suburbs. With the close of immigration, the situations columns in 
the Transcript began to shrink, but not the wages demanded by that 
progressively vanishing commodity, the skilled domestic. 

Before the decade was over, salaries had become a problem of ma- 
jor concern. In the Law School, where the yardstick of comparison 
was clearest, the low level of pay was an early and immediate danger. 
But before his long administration closed, Eliot perceived that here was 
a threat to the whole university: ‘It is time that the salaries of the Col- 
lege, from bottom to top of the scale, should be moderately advanced 
to match the increasing cost of household comfort, of education for 
children, and of suitable recreations.* And the threat would grow 
greater as events outside it increasingly broke in upon the old way of 
life of the Harvard community. 

Oscar HanpLin 


“ Miinsterberg, Hugo Miinsterberg, pp. 65, 125-126. 

“Report of the President, 1903-04, p. 51. See also James B. Ames to Eliot, 8 
February and 7 August 1903, Eliot Papers; Report of the President, 1904-05, pp. 
11-21; Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, p. 460. 
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LITTLE more than one hundred years ago an epochal history 

of ancient Rome was issued to the reading public, by which it 

was presently appraised as the best such history in print. 

Theodor Mommsen’s History of Rome is still in print, and 
it is still the one best general history of the Roman Republic.’ 

This simple fact deserves some inquiry. It might be inferred that 
the last hundred years have been unproductive for Roman studies, but 
the truth is quite the reverse: it has been an extraordinarily fruitful 
period. The whole context in which classical studies are undertaken 
has been revolutionized. The class of reader constituting Mommsen’s 
original audience, drawn from a lay public presumptively educated 
in Greek and Latin classics, has long since disappeared. Now the appre- 
ciation of ancient civilizations is almost entirely relinquished to special- 


* The prototype of this article was a paper presented at a special meeting of the 
Classical Association of New England held at St Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, 6 April 1956, to commemorate the centennial of the School and of the his- 
tories of both Mommsen and Grote, as well as the semicentennial of the Association. 
The paper then read has since been somewhat altered and much amplified. The 
writer is under deep obligation to Professor Sterling Dow of Harvard University for 
his kind appraisal of the original version, and to him and others who encouraged its 
revision for publication. 

*The three volumes that constitute the Rdmische Geschichte proper were first 
published by the Weidmannsche Buchhandlung in the three years 1854-56 (Vol- 
ume I in Leipzig, Volumes II and III in Berlin). A second edition, with substantial 
revisions especially in Volumes I and II, was published 1856-57; subsequent editions 
down through the eighth, 1888-89, the last to appear during Mommsen’s lifetime, 
carried only very minor alterations of details, and still later editions have remained 
unchanged. A translation by George Robertson from the second edition, 1856, of 
Volume I, Chapters II, III, VIII, IX, entitled The Earliest Inhabitants of Italy: From 
Theodore Mommsen’s History of Rome, was published in London in 1858. The 
History as a whole appeared in London 1862-66 (four volumes in five), translated 
by the Reverend William Purdie Dickson from the third (Volumes I-II) and fourth 
(Volume Ill) German editions, ‘with the author’s sanction and additions’; the latest 
revision of this translation, London, 1894 (five volumes), follows the final German 
text of 1888-89, and has provided all quotations from the History for the present 
article. It may be noted that the History has been reprinted as recently as 1957 
(Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press), from the plates of this last Dickson edition. 

For the later works designated as the fourth and fifth volumes of the Rémische 
Geschichte see below, p. 189, and notes 43-44. 
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ists, among whom there have always been bitter critics of this History, 
and it is at first sight unseemly that a work preliminary to this transfor- 
mation, and by no means consistently reflecting the new state of things 
brought about by the transformation, should continue to speak for the 
historians of Rome. But no later history has shaken free from the em- 
phasis that Mommsen’s History established, or evaded the issues it 
raised, or dispensed with the categories that it imposed on the evidence. 
Hence the more recent histories most similar in topic and scope, those 
of Schwegler, Long, Ihne, Pais, Ferrero, and Heitland, are by general 
consent awarded substantial positions of their own in the ample land- 
scape of lesser works, while the eminent position that Mommsen’s His- 
tory built over so long ago is admittedly still occupied by the original 
edifice.* Still in- progress, to be sure, is De Sanctis’ important and 
laborious Storia dei Romani; after half a century still incomplete and 
partly out of print,* it is a great effort of criticism and scholarship, but 
it seems unlikely that the completed work, even if newly and cheaply 
available, would equal Mommsen’s in expositional skill, or surpass it in 
understanding or influence, or supplant it in the favor of so many kinds 
of readers. 

For Mommsen’s History of Rome has been republished frequently, 
since the appearance of the original volumes in 1854-56: for one gen- 
eration that debated it heatedly, for another generation that held it in 
fashion, and for a third that employs it in scholarly bibliographies; and 
it has sufficed all these. It remains to this day a delightful general 
narrative for an intelligent reader who has read some Latin and wants 
to put his reading in perspective without studying elaborate footnotes. 
It continues to be a stimulant to students who must be sent to 
the sources, and a restorative for them when dismayed by the com- 
plexities of ancient testimony. It has been for many years the last 
work read before final examinations, when there is no time for foot- 
notes, and it is still an enlightening conspectus and a model of erudite 
synthesis for specialists who know pretty much what the references 


* Albert Schwegler, Rémische Geschichte, 3 vols. (Tiibingen, 1853-58); George 
Long, The Decline of the Roman Republic, 5 vols. (London, 1864-74); Wilhelm 
Ihne, Rémische Geschichte, 8 vols. (Leipzig, 1868-90); Ettore Pais, Storia di Roma 
(Rome, etc., 1898-1927); Guglielmo Ferrero, Grandezza e decadenza di Roma, 
5 vols. (Milan, 1904-07); William E. Heitland, The Roman Republic, 3 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, 1909). 

-* Gaetano de Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, Vols. I-IV’ (Turin, etc., 1907-57); to 
be complete in five volumes. 
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would be, if there were any. In reading ancient history the illumination 
of a distant panorama is what we seek, and it does not much matter 
whether the source of the illumination is by our side or at a distance. 
True, by the most exacting standards that this generation can formulate, 
the History is incomplete, sometimes demonstrably mistaken, too often 
dogmatic; but it sheds a brilliant light. So far as written history serves 
the purpose of a lens for viewing human life at a distance it cannot 
be made obsolete by age, but only by a more efficient instrument. No 
better one has been supplied, and Mommsen’s History of Rome is 
still the most splendid history of the Republic. 

Nor is this History likely to be superseded any day now, although 
pertinent new information is constantly added to our store. To say this 
involves a paradox, for historians are continually seeking those two ex- 
tremities in time, the original eyewitness account and the latest scholar- 
ly word, and Mommsen’s History is neither of these. Yet an extra- 
ordinary conjunction of qualities has made it more significant than 
any that were written before, or any that have come after it. As a 
popular work, emphasizing interpretation and synthesis, the History 
has avoided the fate of any mere summary of recent bibliography. 
Moreover Mommsen, by taking as his subject the whole sweep of 
events in Rome and the Italian peninsula, from the earliest settlements 
to the third dictatorship of Julius Caesar, presents for the most part 
a comparatively selective statement of facts, and is thus protected 
from the innumerable petty rectifications and additions that overwhelm 
more detailed monographs within a few years. 

But we have to observe how the History has escaped obsolescence 
less because it is invulnerable to progress than because it partakes so 
much of recent work by discovery, anticipation, and influence. Here 
is the first truly comprehensive survey of ancient evidence, displayed 
with even judgment, arranged with precocious technique. The whole 
work is characterized by calm willingness to derive historical realities 
from isolated testimony (which happened to be reinforced afterward) 
and by youthful enthusiasm for slighting hoary traditions and ar- 
bitrary, if venerable, conventions in favor of propounding the sig- 
nificance of fresh clues. The History expresses and depends upon 
an elaborate pattern of facts and suppositions, intricately buttressed, 
readily liable to criticism and complaint, but not easy to overthrow 
and impossible to ignore. Profound understanding of ancient Rome 
is emblazoned on every page and guides the argument of every chap- 
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ter to its conclusion; moreover Mommsen was able to communicate 
this vivid appreciation of his with luminous narrative skill, dramatic 
power, and juristic nicety. Conspicuous in learning, in method, and 
as literature, passing judgment on men and institutions with an audacity 
that, in the words of an earnest critic, ‘almost paralysed criticism,’ this 
work told the story of Rome ‘as it was never told before, and probably 
never will be told again.’* But to inventory these qualities is not to 
explain them, or to do justice to the searching criticism that has been 
brought against the History. Here is a work at once honored and con- 
demned, an ornament, and an admonition, to its profession. Let us 
examine the credentials of this extraordinary reputation. 

It is a curious and suggestive fact that the early history of classical 
Rome is better understood by modern scholars than by any historian 
of the time of Caesar Augustus. Admittedly, modern scholars have 
to use and depend upon those isolated sources of information that have 
survived the spoilage of two millennia, hopefully reconstructing from 
their clues and puzzles by inference and extrapolation; this, in com- 
parison with the age of Livy and Virgil, should be the darker age, 
yet it is not. The truth is that the ancient world was deficient in his- 
torians; not in storytellers, but in historians who could describe with 
simple truthfulness what people said and did; and the early history 
of Rome is singularly bereft of their services. Down to the time of 
Caesar Augustus there were only two, Polybius and Julius Caesar, 
whose surviving reports entitle them to commendation, and they are 
by no means unimpeachable. Grateful as we are for the partial survival 
of histories by Sallust, Diodorus of Sicily, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and Livy, they so clearly neglect sources of information, so often 
trust in fable and mendacity, so constantly rely upon untested tra- 
dition, and are so fundamentally indifferent to rational inquiry that 
every reader who studies them must be amazed and tantalized. These 
men and their contemporaries, though by no means lacking in literary 
technique, and surrounded by archives no longer in existence, never- 
theless suffered one of the world’s most accomplished civilizations to 
delude itself with vainglorious fictions, without ever confronting it 
with a truthful version of its origins, or a penetrating account of its 
early vicissitudes, or an explanation of its later conflicts, or an inquiry 
into its liability to adapt and to resist adaptation, or an estimate of its 
constituent peoples and influences, or a record of those constructive 


*W. Warde Fowler, Roman Essays and Interpretations (Oxford, 1920), p. 259. 
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visions that had been neglected by unresponsive predecessors, or in- 
deed any significant fraction of the education to which history can 
aspire. 

At last the opportunity so long neglected disappeared forever. From 
the fifth century of our era, those complicated processes — of urban 
depreciation, political change, economic reorganization and repopula- 
tion — that we call the decline of Rome, by dispersing the libraries and 
abandoning the archives and beginning to burn the monuments for 
lime, destroyed the greater part of the memorials of classical Rome, 
and ushered in humble and preoccupied dwellers who neither knew 
nor cared what ancestral purpose had built the rubbish-filled Forum 
and bridged the efferent Tiber. Half a millenium was to pass before 
scholars would begin to seek among the ruins for what might still 
be recovered of ancient civilization. 

The celebrated Italian Renaissance inaugurated the modern study 
of ancient Rome. From Petrarch and Boccaccio one dates the begin- 
ning of continuous growth in abundance of knowledge and dexterity of 
procedure; but it is only fair to observe that the beginnings were 
primitive and the growth so tortuous that Augustan Romans, for all 
their superficiality, remained until very recent times the primary 
authorities for their own history. Ancient Rome was known from its 
books; especially from Livy, Dionysius, and Plutarch. Although the 
Italian humanists commenced preserving and publishing what re- 
mained of classical literature, and protecting what survived of ancient 
monuments, their purpose in history was chiefly to promulgate, often 
in defective form, such literary accounts as had survived from ancient 
times; and in their reverence for these venerable words they were con- 
tent to suppose, as even Machiavelli supposed, that the most fanciful 
conceits of classical historians were literally and explicitly commemora- 
tive of real people and real events.’ Indeed, five of the six centuries 
since Petrarch have been governed by the notion that to understand 
ancient Rome was to read Roman literature and believe, and so re- 
cently as the time of Thomas Jefferson and William Pitt any person 
well read in the classics knew as much of the Roman Republic as 
was likely to be known. From this thralldom we have been liberated 
by two enterprises, little honored in their origins, yet recently trans- 


* Machiavelli was troubled, for example, by improbabilities in Livy’s account of 
the dictator Mamercus, but far from inferring that it must be fictitious, supposed that 
the manuscripts were at fault (Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, I.xlix.1). 
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formed into the fundamental disciplines of historical inquiry for the 
ancient world: these are literary criticism and systematic archaeology. 

Criticism began in the Renaissance, with the attempt to synthesize 
a continuous narrative from physically defective and incomplete ancient 
histories. It was soon observed that the different authors disagreed on 
matters of cardinal importance, and there grew up a pernicious tend- 
ency to force the accounts into literal agreement by alteration of the 
texts, a tendency not altogether abandoned. Thus Carlo Sigonio, dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, changed names in Livy’s history to agree 
with the names on the ancient consular lists, blaming careless copyists 
for the difference; and R. S. Conway, in the twentieth, changed others 
to conform to editorial conventions.’ But these illogical practices 
evaded a major issue that, when resolved, proved enormously fruitful. 
It is only a step from noticing that the accounts do not agree to realiz- 
ing that one accurate account is worth more than any number of inac- 
curate ones. We do not in fact gain anything from following an inac- 
curate account, however defective the better one may be; we only 
confuse what little of the truth we have. Furthermore, since most of 
our conflicting accounts must be mistaken, it is just possible that for 
some events all of the surviving accounts will be mistaken; and when 
the authorities are as unscientific and as remote from their topic as Livy 
and Dionysius were, this possibility becomes a probability. 

The inevitable theory was quickly submitted to humanists, who were 
unfortunately little impressed by it. Yet almost as Sigonio was emend- 
ing Livy’s text for them, Philipp Cliiver was declaring that the his- 
toricity of the first ten books was altogether uncertain.* His opinion, 
repeated by the Dutch scholar Jakob Voorbroek (or Perizonius) in his 
Animadversiones historicae (1685), and by Louis de Beaufort in his 
Dissertation sur Pincertitude des cing premiers siécles de I’ histoire 
romaine (1738), where skepticism was extended to include Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, was frequently controverted with much heat and 
exacerbation, and neglected by writers of authoritative histories; 


*Sigonio’s edition of Livy was published at Venice in 1555; his edition of the 
Fasti Consulares had first appeared five years earlier. In the latest critical edition 
of Livy, by R. S. Conway and C. F. Walters (Oxford, 1914- ), such emendations 
of his as ‘Postumum’ for ‘Postumium,’ at II.xviii.1, are retained, against the unanimous 
testimony of the manuscripts. Conway and Walters retain, moreover, such conven- 
tions as ‘T. Otacilius’ at XXII-xxxvii.13 and XXIV.vii.12, although the manuscript 
evidence is for ‘M. Optacilius’ in the former passage and for ‘T. Acilius’ in the latter. 
* Italia antiqua (Leiden, 1624), especially p. 855. 
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but eventually it was to prove germinal. In 1795 Friedrich August 
Wolf produced a prolegomena to Homer that freed critical technique 
from the confines of scholastic tradition and subjective preferences, 
and established criticism as an approved method of inquiry. Protected 
by this precedent, the first systematic exposition of Roman history 
before Augustus was published in 1811-12 by Barthold Niebuhr,” and 
a brief but brilliant era was founded. 

Acting upon the suggestion put forward by Cliiver, Niebuhr thor- 
oughly searched the historians of Rome, compared them ruthlessly, 
criticized them with an apt understanding of the necessary credentials 
of history, sifted their declarations with a skeptical eye, and con- 
structed a synthesis that was learned, perceptive, and persuasive. The 
right of this work to be called epochal rests on the fact that it was the 
first to be more than a synopsis of available authorities; the first to 
deduce important statements of fact that the ancient authorities no- 
where explicitly declare; the first to surpass them in understanding of 
their own culture. 

Niebuhr’s extensive revisions of the early volumes, carried out be- 
tween 1826 and 1830, elaborated the views that had made his history 
the superior of all others, but his death at the relatively early age of 
fifty-four left untraversed the major portion of his subject. Yet his 
own generation did not need a completed work to appreciate an en- 
terprise heralding the conviction that methods can be developed to 
penetrate the obscurity of ancient, careless, and mendacious witnesses, 
in order to realize a more profound understanding of events. Niebuhr 
was hailed, his history dominated its rivals as it did its sources, and the 


*Barthold Georg Niebuhr, Rémische Geschichte, 2 vols., Berlin. Niebuhr issued 
revised editions of Vol. I in 1827 and 1828, of Vol. II in 1830, and had largely 
completed a third volume, bringing the history down to the first Punic War, by 
his death in 1831; this third volume, edited by Johannes Classen, was published in 
1832. A translation of the first German edition of Vols. I-II by F. A. Walter, Lon- 
don, 1827, was immediately superseded by a translation from the second German 
edition by Julius C. Hare and Connop Thirlwall, Cambridge, 1828-32, with a transla- 
tion of the third volume, by Sir William Smith and Leonhard Schmitz, added several 
years later (London, 1842). The latest revised edition of the three-volume translation 
appeared in London, 1847-51. In the mean time, Schmitz had edited and translated 
lectures of Niebuhr’s that were published as the fourth and fifth volumes of the his- 
tory, London, 1844, with the title The History of Rome from the First Punic War to 
the Death of Constantine; a German edition of these volumes, retranslated from the 
English by Gustav Zeiss, appeared at Jena, 1844-45. 
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author’s disciples made effective answers to all criticism.*° Throughout 
Europe Niebuhr’s history was the broadest and most traveled avenue to 
the events of early Rome until 1854, when the first of Theodor Momm- 
sen’s three volumes appeared. Within three years they were to have 
altered everything, but no one could have predicted that. 

True, by mid-century Niebuhr’s work had been found wanting 
in some respects. One regretted that it was incomplete: Niebuhr had 
spent most of his energy on the earliest years of Rome, criticizing and 
retelling those legends of its most ancient days that we read in Livy 
and Dionysius. He had not lived to write about Hannibal and Caesar, 
or to turn his full attention to the eventful decline of the Republic. 
Moreover, in denying the literal credibility of the classical authorities 
he had created a void that he proceeded to fill by upholding their role 
as scriptors of an ancient oral tradition, the true meaning of which he, 
not they, was able to enunciate. Critics who protested the method 
claimed that he substituted modern myths for ancient ones; others 
usurped the method themselves, but promulgated different findings.” 
Finally, his work was excursive and impersonal; it moved slowly and 
laboriously over the history of institutions and societies, and was seri- 
ously wanting in understanding of the individuals who comprised them. 
Thus Niebuhtr’s history left vital deficiencies to be supplied, and these 
may have troubled young Theodor Mommsen when, as a schoolboy in 
Schleswig, he perused the authoritative version of early Roman his- 
tory. But the progress of his education and early career was to carry 
him far from these deficiencies before he returned to abolish them 
in a totally unexpected manner.” 


* The short study of Niebuhr in G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century, znd ed. (London, 1913), gives at p. 14 a useful list of other 
accounts. 

“Chief among the critics was Sir George Cornewall Lewis, whose two-volume 
work, An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History (London, 1855), 
still merits perusal. Thomas Arnold’s obedient History of Rome, 3 vols. (London, 
1838-43), was followed by the more original histories of Schwegler and Ihne (see 
note 3 above). 

* Mommsen was born at Garding, Schleswig, 30 November 1817. The best pro- 
visional biography has been Ludo Moritz Hartmann’s Theodor Mommsen. Eine 
biographische Skizze (Gotha, 1908). Recent competent studies, issued for the cen- 
tennial of the History, are Alfred Heuss, Theodor Mommsen und das 19. Jabrbun- 
dert (Veréffentlichungen der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Universitatsgesellschaft, 
N. F., Nr. 29; Kiel, 1956), and Albert Wucher, Theodor Mommsen: Geschicht- 
schreibung und Politik (Géttinger Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Bd. 26; 
Gottingen, 1956). There are several score short appreciations primarily in German, 
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Mommsen’s formal education began at the University of Kiel, where 
he pursued a course in Roman law and antiquities; submitting a brilliant 
dissertation, he received in 1843 a grant from the Danish government 
making it possible for him to travel to Italy. There he met and studied 
with men newly famous or soon to be famous, among them Bartolom- 
meo Borghesi, then the most distinguished archaeologist in Italy, and 
his pupil Wilhelm Henzen, with whom Mommsen was to work for 
many years. He joined them at the Preussische Archaologische Institut, 
where they were engaged in the study of material remains in general 
and of Latin inscriptions in particular, and also in the pursuit of the 
infant science of linguistics. 

It is important to observe that archaeology was a novel field of 
scholarship at that time, proceeding on principles not entirely con- 
sistent with the notion of one act of creation, and scarcely more ac- 
ceptable in popular esteem than had been the activities of humanist 
collectors and eighteenth-century antiquarians, part scholar, part thief, 
and part liar, who had thitherto been most enterprising in the plunder 
of classical remains. The first critical treatment of inscriptions, by 
Gaetano Marini in his Atti dei fratelli arvali, dated only from 1795, 
while Johann Winckelmann had first reported the treasures of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum but thirty years earlier.“* But in 1817 August 
Boéckh issued a work on the public economy of the Athenians that 
showed how archaeology could be used to illuminate, and correct, 
ancient authorities; and had thereby established its adaptability as an 
independent and authoritative source of information. For the last 
century this discipline has helped to free historians from captivity by 
the literary sources, testing, qualifying, amplifying their stories in a 
most welcome manner. 

It was by the activities of such men during these years that the study 
of ancient civilizations was being taken out of the hands of literati and 


Italian, and English; of those in English, the lecture “Theodor Mommsen: His Life 
and Work,’ by W. Warde Fowler, delivered in October 1909 and published in 
Roman Essays and Interpretations (cited above, note 5), is to be recommended. 

* Specifically in his Sendschreiben von den bherculanischen Entdeckungen (Dres- 
den, 1762) and Nachrichten von den neuesten herculanischen Entdeckungen (Dresden, 
1764); in the latter year his great interpretative work, Geschichte der Kunst des 
Alterthums, was also published. 

“In the third edition by Max Frankel, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1886), Bockh’s Staatshaus- 
haltung der Athener continues to be a standard work. The English translation by Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis (London, 1828) is from the first German edition of 1817, 
that by Anthony Lamb (London, 1857) from the second German edition of 1851. 
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released from the bondage of uncritical dependency upon classical 
authors, and, nowhere more than in this German Institute, professional 
specialists were establishing systematic and multiform processes for 
gaining and using evidence of antiquity. No longer merely Latinists or 
even historians, they professed the comprehensive and fertile discipline 
of Altertumswissenschaft. Mommsen was thus acquainted, at an early 
period in his career, with an extremely significant trend of studies, and 
indeed contributed to it in his first important writings. When work- 
ing with these young scholars he began to see the need for a new his- 
tory that would give proper expression to their findings. But he gave 
no thought to writing it himself. Passing his time in study and travel, 
he contributed some excellent studies in inscriptions and Italic dialects, 
and in 1847 returned to Denmark.” 

Notwithstanding this recent connection with a most remarkable 
group of classical scholars, Mommsen devoted his energies to con- 
temporary affairs when he returned home, where the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question was stirring violent controversy. Choosing, though a 
Dane, to support the union of Schleswig and Holstein with the Ger- 
man Confederation, Mommsen took part in the Hamburg street riots 
of 1848, and, after receiving an injury, edited the Schleswig-Holstein 
Zeitung on behalf of the provisional government at Kiel, while his 
brothers volunteered to serve with the cooperating Prussian army.” 
But by the summer of 1849 European pressures against the partition of 
Denmark caused Prussia to withdraw and the provisional government 
to fall, whereupon Mommsen was extremely fortunate to receive a 
call, through his friend Otto Jahn, to a professorship of civil law at 
Leipzig in the hospitable kingdom of Saxony. 

While at Leipzig Mommsen published two treatises of great im- 
portance to Roman studies, one on the dialects of Italy, and the other 
on Roman coinage. But the domestic politics of Saxony were scarcely 
more tranquil than those at home had been. In May of 1849 the Lib- 
erals had rioted in Dresden and established a provisional anti-monarchic 
government; they were quickly overthrown by the king with the aid 


* The standard bibliography of Mommsen is by Karl Zangemeister, Theodor 
Mommsen als Schriftsteller: Ein Verzeichnis seiner Schriften, edited and continued 
by Emil Jacobs (Berlin, 1905), where the publications are arranged by year of issue. 
They are 1513 in number. 

- ™“Mommsen’s journalistic activities at this time have been surveyed by Carl 
Gehrcke, Theodor Mommsen als Schleswig-Holsteiner Publizist (Schriften der 
Baltischen Kommission zu Kiel, Bd. VIII; Breslau, 1927). 
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of Prussian troops and a reactionary minister, Friedrich von Beust, who 
undertook a counter-revolutionary program of repression and punish- 
ment. Mommsen, who had opposed the Liberals, now joined with 
Jahn and Moritz Haupt, a professional expert in textual criticism, in 
remonstrance at Beust’s highhanded reaction. The distinction of his 
contributions to learning, which protected Mommsen in later years 
when he took issue with Bismarck, were not at this time proof against 
Beust’s retribution. Beust tolerated no criticism; he was moreover a 
tenacious enemy to supporters of Schleswig-Holstein; and he wielded 
full authority in Saxony. In 1851 Mommsen, Jahn, and Haupt were 
charged before a tribunal with seditious utterances, dismissed from the 
university, and advised to depart from the kingdom. Thus exiled a 
second time, Mommsen sought refuge in Switzerland. He was thirty- 
three years old. 

In the Swiss Republic Mommsen plunged into work on the new 
evidence for Roman history that was flowing from Italy. Before the 
year was out he had been appointed to a professorship at Zurich, and 
in 1852 he published an extremely significant work on the inscrip- 
tions of southern Italy. But these accomplishments were overshadowed 
by a new enterprise that he now began: the writing of a history of 
Rome. Years later he explained to a friend how this had come about: 


Do you know how I came to write the History of Rome? I had thought, 
in my youth, of all sorts of other things, a work on Roman criminal 
law, an edition of Roman legal documents, perhaps an abridgment of the 
Pandects, but nothing was further from my mind than a historical work. 
Then I was beset with the notorious affliction of young professors, that of 
giving a reciprocally burdensome lecture on something-or-other to the 
intelligentsia of Leipzig, and since I was then working on the dull agrarian 
law and would have introduced myself to my prospective wife all too 
badly with that, I gave a political discourse on the Gracchi. The public 
put up with it, as it does with such things, and submitted itself with the 
more composure in that it had only a vague knowedge of the two brothers. 
But among the audience were K. Reimer and Hirzel, and two days later 
they came to me and asked whether I would be willing to write a history 
of Rome for their series. I was truly taken very much unawares, for the 
possibility of such a thing had never entered my head . . .”7 


“In a letter to Gustav Freytag, published in the National-Zeitung (Berlin) for 
17 November 1903, and quoted by Hartmann, Mommsen, pp. 58-59; my translation. 
Reimer and Hirzel were then the proprietors of the Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
which published all editions of the History issued during Mommsen’s lifetime, as 
well as various other works by him. 
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Persuasion by family and friends proved decisive, and in October 
of 1849 he wrote to his friend Henzen that ‘I have more or less under- 
taken to write a readable, unannotated Roman history, and have pro- 
visionally plunged myself into a study of the Empire.’ ** By June of 
1850 he had become enthusiastic at the prospects that were opened to 
him by this obligation, writing again to Henzen that ‘it is truly high 
time for such a work; it is more than ever necessary to present the 
results of our researches to a wider audience, if we are not to be wholly 
pushed aside.’*® The embarrassment of Mommsen’s departure from 
Leipzig in 1851 merely delayed the work; negotiations with the pub- 
lishers continued, and in 1852 it was settled that he should produce a 
history in three volumes for initial publication in two thousand copies. 
The modest printing is a present reminder of how thoroughly Niebuhr 
was accepted in 1852 as the most able, and thus the preferred, inter- 
preter of ancient Rome. But there are many modern students of Roman 
history who never have read much of Niebuhr, and never will. For the 
History of Rome that was taking shape under Mommsen’s hand at 
Zurich in 1853-54 was a new departure that presently superseded all 
previous work. When the first volume appeared in 1854 it was an ex- 
positional history more penetrating than any that had ever been written. 

In his first volume Mommsen absorbed and transformed Niebuhr’s 
contributions to history and historical method. The techniques of 
criticism and analysis were brought again to bear on the ancient au- 
thorities, and employed with a skill no less expert than Niebuhr’s. 
Mommsen did not adopt his predecessor’s findings in detail, however; 
admitting some, questioning others, he preferred to pass over the rest 
without further mention. Niebuhr had shown that Livy’s antiquities 
were fables; no need then to prove it again, or to argue the wearisome 
Pelasgian question, or to dissect at length the apocryphal lives of Rom- 
ulus and Remus. Critics, particularly those who hoped to see Niebuhr 
refuted by some advocate of the humanist school, now turned their 
fire on Mommsen; the Edinburgh Review complained, ‘Romulus, 
Numa, the Horatii and Curiatii, Tarquin, Lucretia, Porsena, Horatius 
Cocles, are names that have sunk so deeply into the imagination of man- 
kind, that it is a bold thing to ask us to accept a history of Rome in 


* Otto Hirschfeld, Gedachtnisrede auf Theodor Mommsen (Berlin, 1904; re- 
printed from Abbandlungen der K6niglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften aus dem Jabre 1904), pp. 17-18; my translation. 

* Hirschfeld, Gedachtnisrede, p. 18; my translation. 
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which the stories attached to these names nowhere distinctly appear.’”” 
But it was not to Mommsen’s purpose to recount the folklore of an- 
tiquity and debate what evidence it might, and might not, offer. In 
place of legends he brought forward the results of studies he had joined 
while in Italy. For the first time the ancient Italian peninsula was il- 
luminated by the contributions of systematic geography, archaeology, 
ethnology, and linguistics, so that the early cultures of the Etruscans, 
the Umbrians, the Sabellians, and the Hellenes were distinguished and 
described, and the evidence for their commercial and religious institu- 
tions appraised and interpreted. Of the first ten chapters no less than 
five are devoted to depicting a variegated background from which the 
prehistoric Romans are gradually brought forward and appropriately 
introduced. The redoubtable English historian Edward A. Freeman 


proclaimed: 


These chapters form one of the very best applications that we have ever 
seen of the growing science of comparative philology. They show how 
much we may learn, from evidence which cannot deceive, of the history of 
nations for ages before a single event was committed to writing. We are 
thus enabled to go back to days earlier even than those which are, in a 
manner, chronicled by poetry and tradition.” 


Mommsen thus successfully brought his results, and by implication his 
methods, before an audience that still thought in terms of one act of 


creation, and was questioning whether strata and linguistic differences 
ought to be investigated.” 


The tenor of his conclusions did not honor that debate even so far 
as to mention it, and these pages of his have been antiquated not so 
much by participation in an evanescing controversy as by more recent 


” Edinburgh Review, CXV (April 1862), 444, in a long review article (pp. 440- 
477) of the second edition of the German original and the first two volumes of the 
Dickson translation. The article begins, “This is the best history of the Roman 
Republic,’ but takes issue with the author at every turn. 

™In a review of the first edition of the Rémische Geschichte (and of Robertson’s 
translation of parts of Volume I), National Review, VIII (April 1859), p. 321. Free- 
man reprinted this review, extensively revised, in his Historical Essays: Second Series 
(London, 1873), pp. 234-270 (further revised in second edition, 1880). 

* One might recall the skepticism of Charles Kendall Adams, who when president 
of Cornell wrote in the third edition of his Manual of Historical Literature (New 
York, 1889), p. 129; ‘But this history, with all its brilliant qualities, rests on two foun- 
dations, neither of which ought to be regarded as perfectly secure. It relies, first, on 
the results of philological research, and, secondly, on monumental inscriptions. The 
consequence is that the final conclusions are at best only conjectural and probable.’ 
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progress along the frontier that he threw open with such vivid effect. 
In the characterization of prehistoric Italy Mommsen’s History is in- 
deed obsolete; but if his summary of the evidence is no longer a trust- 
worthy guide, the emphasis that he established has had an abiding in- 
fluence. No historian of Rome has since followed Niebuhr in devot- 
ing his first book to proving that the traditional story of the kings was 
without foundation, or in beginning his work with such a statement as 
“The Romans are not accounted to belong to any of the Italian nations.’ 

Mommsen did not restrict the use of new evidence to the earliest 
period. To the very end of his history of the Republic, he used the 
testimony of inscriptions, coins, and artifacts with familiarity and ef- 
fective precision. The Ficoroni Cista, subject of a study by Otto 
Jahn to which Mommsen had contributed remarks concerning the 
famous inscription, was employed in four different ways: to supply 
an orthographical note, to show the growth of manufacture at Rome, 
to illustrate the vitality of early Roman art, and to contrast favorably 
the bronze work of Latium with that of Etruria.” He exploited with 
similar thoroughness those minor authorities neglected by the hu- 
manists because of their utter want of literary merit: the scholiasts, 
grammarians, and post-classical compilers. from whose pages a mass 
of evidence can be adduced once their relation to earlier writers has 
been worked out. These sources had been treacherous ground, but 
after Mommsen’s judicious employment of them, which he carried 
far beyond the efforts of his contemporaries, they were established 
as informative and reliable witnesses. 

Incorporation of the latest findings is no small advantage for a work 
to possess, and Mommsen’s History of Rome immediately acquired 
recognition as the last word in its field. A simple explanation is thus 
at hand for the early reputation of the History, but it is not the whole 
explanation, and it does not explain the formidable position that the 
History was afterward to occupy. Novelty is a much less persistent 
property than influence, and Mommsen’s work has been influential, 
first in stressing the importance of new disciplines, second in establish- 
ing a lasting emphasis on the later centuries of the Roman Republic as 
best known, most fascinating, and most meaningful. 


* Jahn’s Die ficoronische Cista was published in Leipzig in 1852; the inscription 
is C. I. L. f°? 2.561. For Mommsen’s references see History, I, 279, note 2, Il, 82, 92, 
124 and note. The first reference does not appear in the German text until the 
seventh edition, 1881; the other three references date from the second edition, 1856. 
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It happens that the surviving portions of our most voluminous ancient 
authorities, Diodorus, Livy, and Dionysius, are concentrated on the 
earlier part of Republican history. There is to be sure the excellent 
work of Polybius, devoted to the middle period, but of this no more 
than a sizable fraction survives. For the later period we have to em- 
ploy authorities of limited merit, such as Appian and Plutarch, or in a 
very fragmentary condition, such as Cassius Dio; and finally mono- 
graphs and incidental writings not professedly historical, from which 
a general historical narrative is only with difficulty obtained. There- 
fore the earliest modern historians reflected their dependency on writ- 
ten narratives by concentrating on the Kingdom and early Republic, 
to the neglect, if not the exclusion, of the later period. Niebuhr cut the 
ground from under them, and had he lived, might have altered the 
emphasis to no small degree. But his preoccupation with restoring to 
the most ancient period a degree of historicity equal to what he had 
taken from it retarded his efforts, and in the end betrayed them. 

It was plain to Mommsen, as it is now to everyone else, that very 
little is to be known about the most ancient period. However instruc- 
tive it might be to follow the earliest vicissitudes of the little town 
on the Tiber, they are almost entirely obscured by the fictitious ten- 
dency of their chroniclers, and for various reasons inaccessible to the 
enterprise of archaeologists. Mommsen saw, as everyone now sees, 
that the bulk of authentic source material pertains, not to the beginning 
of the Republic, but to its end. Niebuhr had thought it more desirable, 
despite this allocation, to discuss the inspiring development of the Roman 
commonwealth than to dwell on its melancholy termination. Momm- 
sen thought not so. The rise of the Roman Republic must have been 
an impressive event, he admitted, but it had already risen and was ap- 
proaching maturity when the earliest historians began to write of it. In 
the interest of history, Mommsen was willing to suppress the preceding 
age of fable. 

Therefore Mommsen passed over the primitive history swiftly and 
pressed on toward the last two centuries, away from the struggling 
settlement of shepherds toward the great capital of empire, away from 
the dim reminiscences of early times to the brilliantly illuminated 
pages of the later Republic. He opened the historical period at the war 
with Pyrrhus, and treated the subjection of Italy, the Punic wars, and 
the establishment of empire down to the battle of Pydna in his first 
volume. At that point, with nearly the first six centuries of official 
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Roman history behind him, he was free to devote two volumes to the 
potent events of the final century and a half. In the second volume 
he recounted the tribulations of Republican government down to the 
time of Sulla, a space of about eighty years in which the crisis of the 
Roman government was developed. In the final volume, given over to 
the events of fewer than fifty years, he detailed the climactic conflicts 
of the Republic, and their expiation in civil war between Pompey and 
Caesar. Here Mommsen concluded the history of Republican Rome 
with an eloquent appreciation of Caesar’s imperial establishment, and 
suspended his own project. 

This shift of focus was one of the salient features of the History of 
Rome, and called down a considerable controversy upon its author. 
For he employed the dimensions of this new emphasis to bring forward 
new interpretations of prominent figures, depicted for the first time 
vigorously and elaborately — interpretations based upon his search- 
ing re-examination of the evidence, but nevertheless novel and startling 
contrasts to the conventional views of the day. And he drew from the 
troubles of the Republic an unpretentious doctrine that does not at 
first seem remarkable at all, and one that has been persistently misread 
by some critics to their loss, a doctrine summarizing the events that he 
was bringing into new prominence. 

Mommsen’s notion was that the permanent governing agency of the 
Republic, that is, the senate, was constitutionally unable to govern 
an empire. Contrasting with its suitability for enduring the perils of 
a beleaguered city-state and generating an imperial fervor were intrinsic 
defects that disqualified the aristocratic corporation from directing 
an imperial government. In the beginning of his second volume, when 
the supremacy of Roman arms in the Mediterranean countries had been 
secured by the battle of Pydna, Mommsen introduced his doctrine in 
these words: 


For a whole generation after the battle of Pydna the Roman state en- 
joyed a profound calm, scarcely varied by a ripple here and there on the 
surface. Its dominion extended over the three continents; the lustre of 
the Roman power and the glory of the Roman name were constantly on 
the increase; all eyes rested on Italy, all talents and all riches flowed thither; 
it seemed as if a golden age of peaceful prosperity and intellectual enjoy- 
ment of life could not but there begin. The Orientals of this period told 
each other with astonishment of the mighty republic of the west, “which 
subdued kingdoms far and near, and whoever heard its name trembled; 
but it kept good faith with its friends and clients. Such was the glory of 
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the Romans, and yet no one usurped the crown, and no one paraded in 
purple dress; but they obeyed whomsoever from year to year they made 
their master, and there was among them neither envy nor discord.” 

So it seemed at a distance; matters wore a different aspect on a closer 
view. The government of the aristocracy was in full train to destroy its 
own work. Not that the sons and grandsons of the vanquished at Cannae 
and of the victors at Zama had so utterly degenerated ren their fathers 
and grandfathers; the difference was not so much in the men who now sat 
in the senate, as in the times. Where a limited number of old families of 
established wealth and hereditary political importance conducts the gov- 
ernment, it will display in seasons of danger an incomparable tenacity of 
purpose and power of heroic self-sacrifice, just as in seasons of tranquillity 
it will be short-sighted, selfish, and negligent — the germs of both results 
are essentially involved in its hereditary and collegiate character. The mor- 
bid matter had been long in existence, but it needed the sun of prosperity 
to develop it. There was a profound rs in the question of Cato, 
“What was to become of Rome, when she should no longer have any 
state to fear?” That point had now been reached.** 


Then Mommsen brings forward, with vivacity and splendor, five suc- 
cessive generations of Romans and subject peoples, who weave the 
tragic fabric of Republican destruction with their lives. Through his 
pages we travel in the provinces, misgoverned by a city-state; we abide 
in turbulent Rome, misgoverned by its aristocracy; we visit business 
meetings of the senate, where aristocrats pursue the advancement of 
their careers and the preservation of their class to the neglect of fun- 
damental questions of state. The aristocrats are exposed while trans- 
forming themselves into a rigid and exclusive oligarchy through the 
reciprocal influences of wealth and greed. Citizens and subjects are 
remembered in their protests and their abortive revolutions, as well as 
in the interludes of their civil and intellectual enterprises. And in these 
ample pages there is time to survey the parti-colored civilization, then 
for the first time significant, that sprang from Rome and her dependen- 
cies; a civilized life sometimes expressing, more often seemingly un- 
conscious of, the political drama that accompanied it. For pages on end 
we are supplied a rich diet of citation, illustration, and fact; it is a tribute 
to Mommsen’s analytical notion that it brings out so much ancient tes- 
timony, and is readily documented by examples reflecting the general 
trend of the evidence. But from time to time the narratives and ex- 
positions are suspended for an introductory or interpretative summa- 


“ History, Ill, 297-298. 
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tion. Of the senate’s management of foreign affairs, Mommsen inter- 
posed: 


The policy of Rome throughout was not projected by a single mighty 
intellect and bequeathed traditionally from generation to generation; it 
was the policy of a very able but somewhat narrow-minded deliberative 
assembly, which had far too little power of grand combination, and far 
too much of a right instinct for the preservation of its own commonwealth, 
to devise projects in the spirit of a Caesar or a Napoleon.” 


As for its domestic policy, he concluded: 


If we understand by internal government more than the transaction of 
current business, there was at this period no government in Rome at all. 
The single leading thought of the governing corporation was the mainte- 
nance and, if possible, the increase of their usurped privileges. It was not 
the state that had a title to get the right and best man for its supreme mag- 
istracy; but every member of the coterie had an inborn title to the highest 
office of the state — a title not to be prejudiced either by the unfair rivalry 
of men of his own class or by the encroachments of the excluded.” 


Deliberately, Mommsen allowed the facts to speak again and again 
of his political theme. His treatment of the decline of the Republic was 
to engender objections to which we must presently give voice; it is only 
fair to preface a summary of his argument. We have mentioned his 
thesis: that the senate was inherently unable to goven the empire that 
its citizens had won. Mommsen then showed how an oligarchy was 
established, and traced the multiplication of difficulties and the periodic 
attempts to reform the government, while developing the parallel and 
contributory theme of Rome’s exploitation of empire. In his view the 
Roman aristocrats brought on a monarchy by destroying the Republic, 
all unwittingly, but through the relentless indulgence of their own 
faults. He wrote how, during a century and a half, the government 
ravaged its territories with greedy magistrates while the institutions 
of the Republic decayed, until at last there was nothing left of the for- 
mer commonwealth but a memory. He showed the oligarchy in its 
final stage, traducing and exploiting the citizens, setting an example of 
selfishness and corruption, degrading religion to the level of a legalis- 
tic fraud, contending for rank and exclusiveness, trading its native 
heritage for every manner of imported luxury while frantically barring 
the gates against the capable new men who might have saved it, and 


* History, Il, 522. 
* History, Ill, 298-299. 
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convicted of these practices by the incidental, and sometimes boastful, 
testimony of its own members. The oligarchy had conjured up an em- 
pire that it could not rule; it had dissipated its own moral and political 
qualifications to rule; at the end it lost even its courage, and it had to go. 

Mommsen did not regret the final overthrow. Arguing that the 
complexity of the new and greater Rome precluded any return to the 
ancient and simple commonwealth or the creation of a pure democracy, 
he welcomed a monarch, however supreme and absolute, who under- 
took to express his citizens’ democratic aspirations for a reorganized 
and freshened nation. He wrote: 


In attempting to give a detailed account of the mode in which the transi- 
tion was effected from the old to the new state of things, we must first of 
all recollect that Caesar came not to begin, but to complete. The plan of 
a new polity suited to the times, long ago projected by Gaius Gracchus, 
had been maintained by his adherents and successors with more or less of 
spirit and success, but without wavering. Caesar, from the outset and as 
it were by hereditary right the head of the popular party, had for thirty 
years borne aloft its banner without ever changing or even so much as con- 
cealing his colours; he remained democrat even when monarch. As he 
accepted without limitation, apart of course from the preposterous proj- 
ects of Catilina and Clodius, the heritage of his party; as he displayed the 
bitterest, even personal, hatred to the aristocracy and the genuine aristo- 
crats; and as he retained unchanged the essential ideas of Roman democ- 
racy, viz. alleviation of the burdens of debtors, transmarine colonization, 
gradual equalization of the differences of rights among the classes belong- 
ing to the state, emancipation of the executive power from the senate: his 
monarchy was so little at variance with democracy, that democracy on the 


contrary only attained its completion and fulfilment by means of that 
monarchy.” 


The cry of ‘Caesarism’ leveled at this judgment has been one of the 
most persistent, and pernicious, elements in the not wholly generous 
evaluation accorded the History of Rome.* Defensively, it might be 


™ History, V, 324-325. 

*See, for example, Antoine Guilland, L’Allemagne nouvelle et ses historiens 
(Paris, 1899), pp. 120-121; Gilbert Highet, The Classical Tradition: Greek and 
Roman Influences on Western Literature (New York, 1949), p. 476, who sums up 
the argument: ‘Now, Mommsen was not only a scholar but a politician. He was 
deeply involved in the revolution of 1848, and had to leave his post to avoid reprisals. 
It is clear, then, that his Roman History was sparked by his own experience of the 
1848 débacle. He could not admire the weak liberals. He loathed the feudal land- 
owners of Germany. The working classes he felt to be passive, not active. What 
could he admire, then? The man of action, the master-spirit who would dominate 
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said that explicit approbation of what Julius Caesar did in ancient Rome 
need not imply an endorsement of other absolutists in other circum- 
stances, or even a predilection for absolutism as a generally suitable 
form of government; and there is certainly nothing in Mommsen’s 
personal history to suggest a commitment to the principle of arbitrary 
government, or even a sympathy for it. Quite the contrary. But if 
these points escaped the earliest critics, there is scant ground for the 
complaints of the latest ones. In his second edition Mommsen intro- 
duced a significant rejoinder in a moving paragraph that stands in all 
subsequent editions; it reads: 


At this point however it is proper expressly once for all to claim what 
the historian everywhere tacitly presumes, and to protest against the cus- 
tom — common to simplicity and perfidy — of using historical praise and 
historical censure, dissociated from the given circumstances, as phrases of 
general application, and in the present case of construing the judgment as 
to Caesar into a judgment as to what is called Caesarism. It is true that the 
history of past centuries ought to be the instructress of the present; but 
not in the vulgar sense, as if one could simply by turning over the leaves 
discover the conjunctures of the present in the records of the past, and 
collect from these the symptoms for a political diagnosis and the specifics 
for a prescription; it is instructive only so far as the observation of older 
forms of culture reveals the organic conditions of civilization generally — 
the fundamental forces everywhere alike, and the manner of their com- 
bination everywhere different —and leads and encourages men, not to 
unreflecting imitation, but to independent reproduction. In this sense the 
history of Caesar and of Roman Imperialism, with all the unsurpassed 
greatness of the master-worker, with all the historical necessity of the 
work, is in truth a sharper censure of modern autocracy than could be 
written by the hand of man. According to the same law of nature in vir- 
tue of which the smallest organism infinitely surpasses the most artistic 
machine, every constitution however defective which gives play to the 
free self-determination of a majority of citizens infinitely surpasses the 
most brilliant and humane absolutism; for the former is capable of devel- 
opment and therefore living, the latter is what it is and therefore dead. 
This law of nature has verified itself in the Roman absolute military mon- 
archy and verified itself all the more completely, that, under the impulse 
of its creator’s genius and in the absence of all material complications from 
without, that monarchy developed itself more purely and freely than any 
similiar state. From Caesar’s time, as the sequel will show and Gibbon has 


the weaklings and break the stiff-necked and mould the passive and make a single 
powerful Reich. He wished for such a man in Germany: a Bismarck. He wrote 
that such a man had been the salvation of Rome: Caesar.’ 
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shown long ago, the Roman system had only an external coherence and 
received only a mechanical extension, while internally it became even with 
him utterly withered and dead. If in the early stages of the autocracy and 
above all in Caesar’s own soul the hopeful dream of a combination of 
free popular development and absolute rule was still cherished, the gov- 
ernment of the hi hity-gifted emperors of the Julian house soon taught 
men in a terrible awd how far it was possible to hold fire and water in 
the same vessel. Caesar’s work was necessary and salutary, not because 
it was or could be fraught with blessing in itself, but because — with the 
national organization of antiquity, which was based on slavery and was 
utterly a stranger to republican-constitutional representation, and in pres- 
ence of the legitimate urban constitution which in the course of five 
hundred years had ripened into oligarchic absolutism — absolute military 
monarchy was the copestone logically necessary and the least of evils. 
When once the slave-holding aristocracy in Virginia and the Carolinas 
shall have carried matters as far as their congeners in the Sullan Rome, 
Caesarism will there too be legitimized at the bar of the spirit of history; *° 
where it appears under other conditions of development, it is at once a 
caricature and a usurpation. But history will not submit to curtail the true 
Caesar of his due honour, because her verdict may in the presence of bad 
Caesars lead simplicity astray and may give to roguery occasion for lying 
and fraud. She too is a Bible, and if she cannot any more than the Bible 
hinder the fool from misunderstanding and the devil from quoting her, 
she too will be able to bear with, and to requite, them both. 


But even as the straw man of Caesarism was being raised, some 
scholars were pondering the suggestive thesis set forth by the dramatic 
tragedy of Republican failure. Freeman observed: 


M. Mommsen, following Polybius, makes the battle of Pydna one great 
stage in his history. Rome’s work of conquest was now practically over 
. . . And now she began to show how little adapted her constitution was to 
administer a universal empire. Men generally look to this period of Roman 
history for arguments for or against monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy. 
Possibly all such may be found; but the most truly distinctive lesson which 
it teaches is one into which those questions do not immediately enter. . . . 
That lesson is this, one well set forth by M. Mommsen in several passages, 
that a municipal government is unfitted to discharge imperial functions. 


* At this point Mommsen added the following note in the fourth edition, 1865-66 
(retained in all later editions): “When this was written—in the year 1857— no 
one could foresee how soon the mightiest struggle and most glorious victory as yet 
recorded in human annals would save the United States from this fearful trial, and 
secure the future existence of an absolute self-governing freedom not to be per- 
manently kept in check by any local Caesarism.’ 

” History, V, 325-327. 
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Such a municipal government may be either aristocratic or democratic; but 
in either case it governs solely in the interest of the ruling city. It need not 
be tyrannical — Bern was eminently the reverse; but the subject states, 
the provinces or dependencies, have no share in their own government, 
and their interest is not the object of those who rule them.* 


Freeman grasped the essential instruction of these volumes, a lesson 
of enduring meaning, which might now be studied with profit in Paris 
or London, or for that matter Moscow; or even in Washington. As 
Freeman added, “This warning will of course apply to all states pos- 
sessing colonies or dependencies . . .” 

Mommsen’s shift in emphasis and his analysis of the failure of the 
Republic permitted, and to a degree compelled him to undertake, a re- 
evaluation of important men, particularly in their politics. It happens 
that most of the ancient documents at our disposal were products of 
the aristocracy, and are unconsciously biased, sometimes frankly 
apologetic, in their tenor. The tradition of classical humanism had 
been to value these authorities very much according to the perfection 
of their Latinity, and humanists had absorbed their prejudices and mis- 
conceptions unconsciously as they drank in their words. In their 
view Cicero, for example, was the greatest of the Romans as he was 
the most accomplished of their writers, and they tended to join him in 
his sympathies for the same government that Mommsen now held 
responsible for the extinction of the Republic.” Substantially the same 
texts sufficed both Mommsen and his predecessors to document their 
opposing convictions; the difference lay in the manner of treating them. 

Where humanists were prone to read, believe, and admire, Mommsen 
applied to literary history, as to political and social history, the weapons 
of critical technique that Wolf had forged and Niebuhr had flourished 
with great effect. Not a single authority was to be taken at its face 
value; everything was to be ascertained by a critical comparison of 
claims, supplemented by an exhaustive survey of ancient sources, an 
infusion of the latest findings of Altertumswissenschaft, and a keen 
memory for illustrative instances from other cultures. Much of this 
work produced data for original synthesis, and Mommsen welcomed 


™ National Review, VIII, 336-337 (this passage only slightly revised in Historical 
Essays: Second Series, 1873, 1880; cf. note 21 above). 

* The pitch to which this uncritical adulation of Cicero had been raised by the 
time Mommsen was a youth, as well as the means by which it was promulgated, is 
well shown in the prefaces written for textbook editions of Cicero’s works by 
Charles Anthon (1797-1867), professor at Columbia College. 
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the opportunities to describe familiar figures in a new light, or delineate 
men and civilizations that had only been rudely sketched. Those na- 
tions and leaders who have no surviving spokesmen, who appear in 
history only as enemies of the Romans, now received detailed and 
sympathetic treatment; we depend a great deal upon Mommsen for 
his portraits of the Carthaginians, the Celts, and the Cimbri; of Pyrrhus, 
Hannibal, and Mithridates. 

Adeptly, he redrew the conventional figures as well. Tiberius Grac- 
chus, for example, was acknowledged a gentleman and a reformer, 
willing to challenge the errors of his class but unable to correct them 
or even to preserve his own life. Gaius Gracchus was esteemed more 
highly for the boldness of his vision, and for his temperate approach 
toward realizing it. A refreshing view of another reformer, Gaius 
Marius, saw not only the brave and upright and capable general, but 
also the discomfited statesman, ‘a countryman cast adrift among aris- 
tocrats, and annoyed by the keenly-felt sarcasms and still more keenly- 
felt commiseration of his colleagues, which he had not the self-com- 
mand to despise as he despised themselves.’ * A penetrating note was 
sounded by commending Cornelius Sulla’s praiseworthy intentions, 
while remarking the superficial character of his reforms: “There does 
not occur in it [the Sullan constitution] — as is, indeed, implied in 
its very nature as a restoration — a single new idea in statesmanship. 
All its most essential features . . . were not created by Sulla, but were 
institutions which had previously grown out of the oligarchic govern- 
ment, and which he merely regulated and fixed.’ 

Always the personal touches were deftly inscribed: Marius, in his 
moments of humiliation at the hands of his cultured colleagues; Sulla, 
marching on Rome at the head of his legions, brandishing a torch as 
he brushed aside deputations, invading the sacrosanct pomerium in full 
array, and without a qualm or even a thought of any — while the in- 
habitants pelted him with stones and the Marians ran for soldiery — 
striding angrily toward the offices of government to find out who had 
had the temerity to deprive him of his command by law. 

Some of Mommsen’s vignettes were as old as the ancient authorities 
from which they were taken and rephrased, but many were new in 
an important respect: they represented the views of no single authority, 
but rather were assembled for the first time in compelling array from a 


* History, Ill, 454. 
“ History, IV, 145. 
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mass of ambiguous data. It is a significant aspect of Mommsen’s domina- 
tion of his successors that his portraiture of these minor figures has 
become traditional in our histories and a convention of our thinking.* 
These characterizations are the product of Mommsen’s methodical ap- 
proach to the reconstruction of the past. Most of the people in Roman 
history are described nowhere, in the ancient authorities, in the way 
that we have come to think of them. Many of them made their first 
appearance in the pages of this History. Niebuhr’s work, by contrast, 
was nearly devoid of individual human beings. On the few occasions 
when he troubled to discuss some figure at length, he borrowed his 
testimony and his opinion wholesale from one classical authority or an- 
other, Dionysius, for instance, or Plutarch, discarding what he thought 
incredible and repeating what was left. Altogether at variance was 
Mommsen’s approach, which demonstrated that vivid personal history 
could be reconstructed by assembling every source capable of con- 
tributing to the point at issue. 

An example illustrates the procedure. Everyone is familiar with 
the figure of Marcus Porcius Cato the Censor: fearless, influential, and 
vehement foe of malfeasance in office and of conspicuous consumption 
in the triclinium. We have his life by Plutarch, a dreadful composite 
of friendly and hostile traditions, of good and bad sources, plastered 
together with superficial moralizing. We have also some observations 
of Livy’s, briefer and no more profound; and finally an extract from 
Nepos. 

These were the stilted and contradictory depictions that had been 
unrivaled for two thousand years. Mommsen took them and added an 
abundance of material hitherto unused. There were the fragments of 
Cato’s orations, gathered from Gellius and the grammarians; scant 
and often cryptic, but useful. There was Cato’s work on farming. 
There were fragments of his history, there were anecdotes by Polybius, 
there were commemorative coins of his descendants, there were a host 
of allusions in unsuspected places. Mommsen brought them all to- 
gether, sifted and weighed them until they made sense, explained away 
the inferior traditions and turned the good ones very much to ac- 
count. Cato is the dominant figure throughout two hundred pages of 


* Let this be illustrated by the latest detailed study of politics at Rome during the 
achievement of Mediterranean dominion, Howard H. Scullard’s Roman Politics 
220-150 B.C. (Oxford, 1957). On p. 30 Scullard compares Rome at the time of Cato 
the Censor with England under the Walpole government; the original suggestion for 
the comparison may be found in the History, Ill, 62. 
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the History; the full scope of the portrayal gradually emerges through 
a combination of set sketches and scattered allusions.** One finds a re- 
view of his politics, an appraisal of his policies, an estimate of his literary 
and oratorical powers, a glance at his reading. Here is a collection of 
his genuine opinions, of his laws, of his buildings, of his friends and 
enemies, the details of his income and his private life, even the color 
of his hair and eyes. The transformation of his character and principles 
by his descendants is duly noted; only the authentic is restored. With 
such an infusion of vitality did Mommsen present this Cato, who per- 
sonified the thousands of Romans opposed to the Hellenization of their 
commonwealth: narrow, obstinate, and contemptuous on the one hand, 
plain, proud, and uncomely; but resolute and admirably resourceful 
in the defense of a way of life that was dying out in the Roman Re- 
public. So generally acceptable has this portrait proven that it is fol- 
lowed now unthinkingly, as though Mommsen himself were a second- 
century source. 

The care and patience that Mommsen lavished on his portrait of Cato 
is found everywhere in his History. Not only the thoroughness, but 
the skill with which the characterizations were developed recommends 
them. It is safe to say that if a famous Roman was remembered by any 
surviving source, which preserved him in some immediate and revealing 
way, whether public or intimate, at home or abroad, waking or sleeping, 
Mommsen noted that source, and captured that incident. Thus the 
History is full of life, and life is the stuff of vivid history. 

Yet Mommsen’s portraits of Pompey, Cato the Younger, Cicero, and 
Caesar were more than life-size, and have been controversial ever since 
they appeared. It is not true that they were entirely unprecedented: 
mediaeval writers had made much of Caesar on occasion, sometimes 
confusing him with Augustus in the process, while a decade before 
Mommsen began to write Wilhelm Drumann produced a series of 
critical biographies in which Cicero was dealt with severely.” But 
Mommsen rather than Drumann made the most forceful case for a 
reappraisal of these figures, and bore the brunt of the counterattack. 

The classical biography of Pompey is by Plutarch, who admired 
the man; but there is other information, and when Mommsen had 

* History, Ill, 3-209, passim, with set sketches at pp. 45-47 and pp. 117-120. 

* Wilhelm Drumann, Geschichte Roms in seinem Uebergange von der republi- 
kanischen zur monarchischen Verfassung, oder Pompejus, Caesar, Cicero und ibre 


Zeitgenossen, 6 vols. (Kénigsberg, 1834-44); still a standard work in the second edi- 
tion by Paul Groebe, 6 vols. (Berlin, 1899-1929). 
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weighed it he pronounced Pompey nothing but a fine drill sergeant, 
raised to the rank of general by those haphazard and inglorious con- 
trivances that are employed by a corrupt oligarchy in place of promo- 
tion by merit. In the history of Pompey’s dealings with others Momm- 
sen found that ‘his was one of those petty and mean natures, towards 
which it is dangerous to practise magnanimity,’ while in the countless 
opportunities of his lifetime he had nowhere risen to the occasion, 
‘an example of spurious greatness, to which history knows no parallel.’”* 
There have been many people during the last century, for whom 
Plutarch was a respected author and Plutarch’s Pompey a respected 
figure, who have derided Mommsen’s metamorphosis and have pre- 
dicted an eventual return to traditional views. They were further 
offended by Mommsen’s comparison of Cato the Younger to Don 
Quixote, with which the young and ruthless scholar dismissed the very, 
very last of the old, old Romans. But most of all it has been the por- 
traits of Caesar and Cicero, relentlessly constructed over many pages, 
that have turned readers of the History into defenders and enemies. 
In setting forth the peculiar quality of Caesar and recording the ac- 
complishments of his timely career, Mommsen inexorably made 
Caesar the hero of the History. Even enemies must respect the leader 
who exhibits imagination and daring and surpassing ability matching 
the extraordinary opportunities propounded by the exigency of the 
Republic. But Mommsen’s treatment was more than a recognition 
of the simple facts. Caesar’s character and career were unfolded in 
brilliant, vigorous paragraphs so strongly colored with admiration 
that it was never necessary for his faults and mistakes to be excused 
or denied; they were simply overwhelmed and forgotten in a procession 
of his accomplishments and an almost tedious elucidation of his genius, 
in which the Gallic wars were made into purposeful empire-building 
on a grand scale, and the celebrated Caesarean clemency could not be 
personal or emotional, but had to be politic. ‘His character of Caesar 
is not a discriminating delineation,’ one critic observed, ‘but a vehement, 
though of course not a vulgar panegyric.’ * Panegyric it is, intended to 
bring about a more balanced appreciation of Caesar than existed when 
Mommsen was composing his History. Indeed, the vehemence is em- 
-barrassing now precisely because it was a successful counterpoise, en- 


* History, IV, 272, V, 166, 273. 
” Edinburgh Review, CXV, 470. 
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gendering a realistic approach to the historical Caesar in which ve- 
hemence in any direction is superfluous. 

Mommsen was equally vehement about Cicero, and raised in that way 
the greatest storm of protest against his work. Opinions of Cicero are 
most prudently kept to oneself, for this master of language has won 
many friends by the impression that his impeccable Latinity leaves, and 
the fact that we lack the rebuttals to any of his speeches. He says much, 
moreover, in his own behalf, in the works that he wrote and circulated 
to win himself friends, and so powerful is the fascination of his art- 
fully written words that it is frequently unnoticed to what a degree 
his own records may, by implication and indirection, reflect on his 
probity and self-proclaimed wisdom. Mommsen, within the scope of 
his History and in reaction against the undiscerning traditional apothe- 
osis of Cicero, could neither ignore nor deal tranquilly with this per- 
son. After exposing him several hundred times on the pages of one 
volume, in his normal pursuits and in his characteristic poses, Momm- 
sen drew up the following stinging indictment: 


As a statesman without insight, idea, or purpose, he figured successively 
as democrat, as aristocrat, and as a tool of the monarchs, and was never 
more than a short-sighted egotist. Where he exhibited the semblance of 
action, the questions to which his action applied had, as a rule, just reached 
their solution; thus he came forward in the trial of Verres against the sena- 
torial courts when they were already set aside; thus he was silent at the 
discussion on the Gabinian, and acted as a champion of the Manilian, law; 
thus he thundered against Catilina when his departure was already settled, 
and so forth. He was valiant in opposition to sham attacks, and he knocked 
down many walls of pasteboard with a loud din; no serious matter was 
ever, either in good or evil, decided by him, and the execution of the 
Catilinarians in particular was far more due to his acquiescence than to 
his instigation. In a literary point of view we have already noticed that he 
was the creator of the modern Latin prose; his importance rests on his 
mastery of style, and it is only as a stylist that he shows confidence in him- 
self. In the character of an author, on the other hand, he stands quite as 
low as in that of a statesman. He essayed the most varied tasks, sang the 
great deeds of Marius and his own petty achievements in endless hexam- 
eters, beat Demosthenes off the field with his speeches, and Plato with his 
philosophic dialogues; and time alone was wanting for him to vanquish 
also Thucydides. He was in fact so thoroughly a dabbler, that it was pretty 
much a matter of indifference to what work he applied his hand. By nature 
a journalist in the worst sense of that term — abounding, as he himself 
says, in words, poor beyond all conception in ideas — there was no de- 
partment in which he could not with the help of a few books have rapidly 
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got up by translation or compilation a readable essay. His correspondence 
mirrors most faithfully his character. People are in the habit of calling it 
interesting and clever; and it is so, as long as it reflects the urban or villa 
life of the world of quality; but where the writer is thrown on his own 
resources, as in exile, in Cilicia, and after the battle of Pharsalus, it is stale 
and empty as was ever the soul of a feuilletonist banished from his familiar 
circles. It is scarcely needful to add that such a statesman and such a 
littérateur could not, as a man, exhibit aught else than a thinly varnished 
superficiality and heartlessness. Must we still describe the orator? The 
great author is also a great man; and in the great orator more especially 
conviction or passion flows forth with a clearer and more impetuous stream 
from the depths of the breast than in the scantily-gifted many who merely 
count and are nothing. Cicero had no conviction and no passion; he was 
nothing but an advocate, and not a good one. He understood how to 
set forth his narrative of the case with piquancy of anecdote, to excite, 
if not the feeling, at any rate the sentimentality of his hearers, and to en- 
liven the dry business of legal pleading by cleverness or witticisms mostly 
of a personal sort; his better orations, though they are far from coming 
up to the free gracefulness and the sure point of the most excellent com- 
positions of this sort, for instance the Memoirs of Beaumarchais, yet form 
easy and agreeable reading. But while the very advantages just indicated 
will appear to the serious judge as advantages of very dubious value, the 
absolute want of political discernment in the orations on constitutional 
questions and of juristic deduction in the forensic addresses, the egotism 
forgetful of its duty and constantly losing sight of the cause while thinking 
of the advocate, the dreadful barrenness of thought in the Ciceronian ora- 
tions must revolt every reader of feeling and judgment.” 


“We are always glad,’ rasped the Edinburgh Review, ‘to hear bold 
things said about the objects of our literary veneration.’ ** And, although 
the icons of classical humanism may have deserved annihilation, criti- 
cism came also from scholarly quarters, protesting the violence of 
Mommsen’s verdicts. Freeman charged that he had made them a per- 
sonal matter: 


Whatever and whoever displeases Mommsen is sure to be set upon by him 
with a torrent of what we can call nothing but vulgar slang. All sorts of 
queer compounds, of strange and low allusions, are hurled at the heads 
of men for whom we are old-fashioned enough to confess a certain re- 
spect. Why are Pompeius and Cato always to be called names? . . . And 
worse still is his treatment of Cicero. The weaknesses of Cicero’s char- 
acter are manifest, and no honest historian will try to hide them. But 
Surely he is not a man whom it is right or decent to make a mere mark 

“ History, V, 504-506. 

“ Edinburgh Review, CXV, 447. 
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for contemptuous jeers, for his name never to be uttered without some 
epithet of scorn. This kind of thing seems to us to be bad in every way. 


It is bad in point of taste and art, and it is thoroughly unfair as a matter 
of history.” 


Mommsen’s bold personal views thus contributed a share to the 
fame of his History, bringing to an end the tiresome theoretical con- 
troversies of his day and replacing them with a new one. We cannot 
follow here the violent and sometimes bitter arguments that ensued 
before they became tiresome in turn, and finally ceased. It is perhaps 
no small improvement that scholarship in our day is no longer con- 
cerned with panegyrics or censurings of men long dead. The modern 
reader may be somewhat surprised at meeting them in Mommsen’s 
History, a work that seems so modern in other respects. But by them 
we are reminded that it was written more than a century ago, in the 
exciting transitional years when the subjective histories of classical hu- 
manism had just been deposed, and the objective and comprehensive 
ideals of Altertumswissenschaft were waiting to be proclaimed. 

The transitional environment in which the History first appeared 
has, indeed, been both obscured by the History’s remarkable influence 
in securing a new spirit of studies and overshadowed by Mommsen’s 
later work. The History itself was never carried on into the Empire. 
The so-called fifth volume, Die Provinzen von Caesar bis Diocletian, 
issued in 1885, is in fact a separate work, different in form, manner, and 
intent.** Of a fourth volume there exists a strange fragment, consisting 
of two articles offprinted from Hermes and given a special cover read- 
ing Rémische Geschichte von Theodor Mommsen. Vierter Band, pri- 
vately issued by Mommsen in one hundred numbered copies, Decem- 
ber 1877, for his sixtieth birthday.“ And that is all. As the years went 
by, and the History was read in nine editions and a dozen translations, 


“ Historical Essays: Second Series, p. 268 (in an appendix here joined to his re- 
view of the History —see note 21 above; originally published as an article in the 
Saturday Review for 28 March 1868; reprinted in Historical Essays with omission 
of a sentence or two —no change in second edition of Essays). 

“Slightly revised in some of the later editions down to the fifth (Berlin, 1904); 
republished with small omissions and with the addition of the chapters on literature 
and art from the three volumes of the History proper in an illustrated edition entitled 
Das Weltreich der Caesaren (Vienna, 1933); English translation by William Purdie 
Dickson, 2 vols. (London, 1886), revised from the fifth German edition by Francis J. 
Haverfield (London, 1909). 


“ Zangemeister, Mommsen als Schriftsteller, p. 75; Eduard Norden in ‘Geleitwort,’ 
Weltreich der Caesaren, pp. 805-807. 
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its author was continuously engaged in a series of specialized projects, 
each resulting in a contribution definitive in its scholarship. 

The first edition of the History was not yet completed when Momm- 
sen undertook direction of the fundamental work in Roman epigraphy, 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. In 1858 chronology was illumi- 
nated by his Rémische Chronologie bis auf Caesar, in 1860 numismatics 
by his Geschichte des rémischen Miinzwesens; still a basic collection of 
specific treatises is his Romische Forschungen (1864-79); the authorita- 
tive monograph on Roman constitutional law, Romische Staatsrecht, 
appeared in five installments 1871-88; criminal law was dealt with in 
Rémische Strafrecht (1899); his support of and contributions to the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica were perennial.** After the produc- 
tive and distinguished career had come to an end,** one scholar wrote 
that Theodor Mommsen had ‘transformed Roman history in the course 
of his long life as no scholar or thinker has ever yet transformed any 
branch of the intellectual life of man.’ ** Another pronounced: 
‘Mommsen and Ranke stand together and alone in the first class of 
nineteenth-century historians. . . . They resembled each other in their 
marvellous productiveness and their combination of critical technique 
with synthetic vision. . . . Rome before Mommsen was like modern 
Europe before Ranke. Latericiam accepit, marmoream reliquit. ** The 
writer of the History having become acknowledged master of his field, 
the History came to be associated with the image of him preserved 
in his last representations, an imperious figure with a great skull and 
a formidable brow, a huge beaked nose and flowing hair, his mouth 
grimly set, his face deeply lined, his black eyes glittering fiercely but 
remotely at the heart of some problem lurking within the great domain 
he had made his own (see Plate I).” 


“Several of Mommsen’s great monographs have been reproduced photograph- 
ically during the present decade. 

“ Mommsen died at Charlottenburg 1 November 1903, less than a month before 
his eighty-sixth birthday. 

“Francis J. Haverfield in a review article, ‘Roman History since Mommsen,’ 
Quarterly Review, CCVII (October 1912), 323-324. 

“Gooch, History and Historians, p. 465. A similar verdict appears in A. H. 
McDonald’s chapter, ‘The Roman Historians,’ in Fifty Years of Classical Scholar- 
ship, ed. Maurice Platnauer (Oxford, 1954), p. 384. 

. “Lithograph by Arthur Kampf, published as frontispiece to Das Weltreich der 
Caesaren (see note 43 above), and reproduced therefrom with the permission of the 
pubiishers, the Phaidon Press, now of London and Cologne. Das Weltreich was re- 
printed in Cologne as recently as 1955. 
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This, however, is not at all the figure of the author of the History 
of Rome. It is nearly half a century too late for that. But neither was 
the younger man a rash and impetuous student, only gradually to be 
schooled to the apogee of scholarship. Preserved in a pencil sketch are 
the features of young Mommsen, only a few years after the publica- 
tion of his famous work (Plate II). At first glance it seems to be in- 
compatible with the History: this sketch shows a young scholar, be- 
spectacled and placid, with a mild and sensitive face betraying nothing 
of revolution and exile, unless one chooses to see stern things behind 
the unblinking eyes. There is rather an impression of a young man who 
is just beginning to feel his powers and apprehend his singular mission, 
who will necessarily borrow much from the intellectual patterns of his 
day in his own enterprises. The History may be seen to reflect an 
older era in its didactic portrayal of important people and its relatively 
simple, unannotated form of presentation, at the same time that it re- 
veals itself as the classic of a new era in its recognition of new sources 
of knowledge, its exploitation of evidence and thoroughness of investi- 
gative technique, its frequent earliest flashes of a quickening insight. 
Thus the History of Rome by the mild-appearing young scholar is 
both the last great history of classical humanism and the first of Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, partaking generously of the qualities of both. But sig- 
nificantly its author resorted to these traditions in different proportion. 

By infusing his History with its learning, Mommsen proclaimed 
that Altertumswissenschaft, the science of discovering antiquity, had 
come of age. His view has been confirmed by the events of a century. 
Together with other disciplines established in the nineteenth century, 
Altertumswissenschaft has contributed not only to specific knowledge 
but to a characteristic habit of thought respecting what questions ought 
to be asked and what kind of conclusions can instructively be drawn. 
The habit of Wissenschaft is to ask only those questions that have a 
definite answer, and to draw only such conclusions as conform to the 
tendency of evidence. If by these strictures it avoids certain fascinating 
speculations and abdicates moral and spiritual authority, we may feel 
that we are sufficiently compensated by acquiring some definite in- 
formation. The way of Wissenschaft with history has denied it to the 


” Drawn by Rudolf Lehmann in Berlin 14 December 1859, a year after Mommsen 
had been called to the Academy there; reproduced from the plate in Lehmann’s 
Men and Women of the Century: Being a Collection of Portraits and Sketches (Lon- 
don, 1896), following p. 54. 
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forum and the pulpit and located it among professional scholars, in 
categories of specialization that are individually schools of evidence 
and only collectively a detailed study of man in his environment. There 
are different opinions, but one may think that Altertumswissenschaft 
has enhanced the educational value of history for those who turn to 
it for help in understanding how men behave. There can be no ques- 
tion, however, that it has brought about a revolution in the character of 
historical writings and in the relation of the general public to historians 
and classicists. 

Mommsen’s History, together with the later enterprises that set 
forth its data in detail, introduced an era concerned with systematic 
methodology, and not much given to writing narrative histories; one 
in which definitive exposition of evidence is more often attempted 
than the embodiment of its meaning in a story. When scholars pro- 
duce a narrative history nowadays, it is perhaps as preface to a few 
volumes of notes, or as the compilation of a committee of specialists, 
each contributing essays in the narrow province assigned him.” 
Mommsen’s History of Rome was written in sufficient proximity to 
humanist currents of thought to escape both the severity and com- 
plexity that characterize many recent studies, although it is sufficiently 
learned to serve as the touchstone of the new era. There is no doubt 
that it is singularly palatable to the general reader. But there is also 
no question that the kind of general reader for whom this work was 
originally composed has become a great rarity, largely through the in- 
fluence of the work itself and of its author. In one lifetime, almost by 
one life’s work, classical studies were transformed from the gentle- 
man’s recreation to the scholar’s profession; expertise in classical cul- 
ture, the prerequisite for appreciating modern studies, has been put far 
out of reach of the layman. In these days one often hears it regretted 
that classical studies are declining in popularity, and one may be in- 
formed from time to time of various projects for reducing them to the 

™ Such important enterprises as Rostovtzeff’s Social & Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1941; lithographic reprint, with minor revisions 
by Peter M. Fraser, 1953), or the volumes devoted to Rome in The Cambridge 
Ancient History (Vols. VII-XII, 1928-39; some volumes slightly revised in later 
printings) or Histoire générale (I, 3, i-iv’, 1926-47). An opposite tendency is ex- 
pressed in very summary treatments, such as Sir William Tarn’s Hellenistic Civiliza- 
-tion, 3rd ed., revised by the author and Guy T. Griffith (London, 1952), Max Cary’s 
History of Rome Down to the Reign of Constantine, 2nd ed. (London, 1954), or 


André Piganiol’s Histoire de Rome, 4th ed. (Paris, 1954), each a general exposition 
in one volume. 
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dimensions of lay comprehension, as though it has not been a con- 
siderable achievement to advance them beyond the merely obvious. It 
would be pitiable to end a significant era by attempting to restore that 
facile, common, and often errant acquaintance with the ancient world 
that, when Mommsen was writing the History, sufficed for knowledge 
among knowledgeable people. Unsatisfactory as the present situation 
may be, with a reading public not educated in Latin and Greek on 
the one hand, and learned specialists not interested in general, un- 
annotated histories on the other, classical studies are at least an accepted 
branch of modern learning and potentially a treasure of vivid enlight- 
enment. 

At the same time, the transformation of classical studies poses the 
difficult problem of communication between specialists and laymen. 
Mommsen himself recognized the difficulty, but was unable to see its 
solution. We have noted how the History was suspended before treat- 
ing of the Empire; this was at first, as Mommsen’s son-in-law, Wila- 
mowitz, implies, because the materials for imperial history had still 
to be studied.” But by the turn of the century they had been thor- 
oughly studied and arranged by Mommsen himself, and still the His- 
tory of Rome was not carried on. The most diverse and preposterous 
explanations have been offered: for example, that Mommsen as a 
Caesarist could not bear to chronicle the shames and failures of Caesar- 
ism, or that he could never make up his mind what caused the fall of 
Rome.” It has even been supposed that Mommsen the venerable 
scholar became ashamed of his youthful and imperfect work * — 
although he never denounced it, and continued to issue it all his life.” 
In fact it was the new order of things introduced by his History that 
forestalled the completion of the work in the same vein, as it has frus- 
trated his successors in rivaling him with a similar accomplishment. 
The History had been begun in an innovating mood, and was directed 
to a public of amateur scholars. When at last the materials for com- 
prehending the Empire were ready, it could be seen that the innovation 


® Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Geschichte der Philologie (Einleitung in 
der Altertumswissenschaft, ed. Alfred Gercke and Eduard Norden, 3rd ed., I, 1; 
Leipzig, 1921), pp. 70-71. 

* Highet, Classical Tradition, pp. 476-477. 

“ Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (London, 1934-54), I, 3-4. 

* Even in the bitter renunciations of the extraordinary “Testamentklausel’ of 1899 
(first published in Die Wandlung, Ill, 1948, 69-70, and frequently reprinted), 
Mommsen does not reject his works but rather says specifically: ‘One may read my 
books just as long as they last.’ 
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was complete, and the original public left behind. Neither Mommsen 
nor his successors have discovered how it is conscientiously to be re- 
approached, and his researches on the Empire were issued for scholars 
alone. These first three volumes, which ‘made his History of the Roman 
Republic one of the best-known books published since Waterloo’ ™ and 
brought him the Nobel prize for literature in the second year of the 
awards,” continue to live as the latest comprehensive Roman histo 
addressed by a man of unquestioned learning to the general public. By 
virtue of its place in the history of scholarship, as well as its intrinsic 
character, its enduring influence, its brilliant and provocative expres- 
sion, it is, as we have observed, an ornament to its profession; and in its 
longevity one may discern an admonition. 

For there is something of a modern tendency to deprecate the pro- 
priety and even the possibility of writing history according to Ranke’s 
dictum, ‘as it actually happened.’ * Clearly, history is not often being 
written in this way, and one sometimes hears it said that history must, 
and probably should, express the personality of the writer, or project 
an image of his own era, or even promulgate his own political or philo- 
sophical notions. And in reply it is frequently argued that knowledge 
can only be expressed in monographs and pedantic dissertations. A 
history book, in short, is supposed to be either literature — a kind of 
disciplined historical novel — or a strictly circumscribed and detached 
description of something that must be related to a series of similarly 
detached treatises to attain real significance. 

The continuing vitality of Mommsen’s work is a warning that neither 
of these concepts reflects all that history at its best can attain. Momm- 
sen’s History is not now read because it expresses his prejudices, inter- 
prets his own environment, or prescribes in politics and morals. It is 
read because it suggests very vividly what probably was happening in 
Rome. Mommsen did not invent Roman history. What happened in 
Rome, to the best of his understanding, determined what he had to 
say, and his great contribution to the story has been the most effective 
presentation it has yet received. The durability of his findings is a 


* Haverfield, Quarterly Review, CCVII, 324. 

" The prize was given ‘in recognition of his being the greatest living master of 
historical narrative, with special mention of his monumental history of Rome’ (Flora 
Kaplan, comp., Nobel Prize Winners: Charts — Indexes — Sketches, 2nd ed., Chi- 
cago, 1941, p. 91). 

* The tendency is well illustrated by essays in the collection edited by Fritz Stern, 
The Varieties of History (New York, 1956). 
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monument to the extent and originality of his investigations, and to 
the systematic and creative expression of what he uncovered. Surely 
the successor that the History must some day have will be its equal in 
art, and its superior, not in subjectivity or yet in obtrusive delibera- 
tions, but in breadth of inquiry, and in discriminating use of testimony, 
and in keenness of understanding. 

In the meantime scholars continue to work in the era of Mommsen’s 
History, dealing in bits and snatches with pages showing so masterly 
a survey of evidence and powers of integration so acute and well 
founded that their message is not to be controverted by mere revision 
of the details on which it rests. And for some time, at least, the edu- 
cated public, which has been buying and reading Theodor Mommsen’s 
History of Rome for more than a century, will continue to find it the 
most nimble and instructive guide to the growth and transformation 
of one of the world’s spectacular civilizations, that of the Senate and 
People of Rome. 


Ricuarp S. STEWART 








The Fogg Art Museum's Collection 
of Drawings 


N the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, collections of draw- 

ings were, for the most part, the pride and private delight of 

princes, noblemen, and men of large fortune and influence. In 

the early nineteenth century came a change. Notable collections 
were formed not primarily by the powerfully placed, but by men 
whose chief qualifications consisted of taste, diligence, and sensibility 
(that word and quality now so sadly out of fashion). It was frequently 
these latter, generally men of medium rather than large fortune, who 
had the understanding and vision to see that what they had brought 
together for their own pleasure could, if kept together, serve a wider 
purpose. In most cases, it was through their gifts or bequests that 
eminent collections of drawings became valuable adjuncts to teaching 
institutions. Thus, the Universities of Montpellier, Cambridge, Upp- 
sala, and Oxford were enriched by their benefactions. A little later 
in the century the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris was also the recipient 
of a notable collection. 

Yet the first donation of drawings to an institution of learning was 
an exception, in that it was a royal gift of an inherited collection. In 
1805 King Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia presented to the library 
of the University of Erlangen the important collection that had come 
down in his family. It is one known today to all scholars in the field 
especially for its holdings from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It was in 1813 that Xavier Atger (1758-1833), a successful agent 
de change in Paris, made the first of several gifts of drawings to the 
Faculty of Medicine of the University of Montpellier, in his native 
town. The famous Atger collection of drawings is now displayed 
there in a museum that bears his name. 

Three years after Atger’s first gift to Montpellier, the University 
of Cambridge acquired its first drawings. They came with the be- 
quest of Richard, Viscount Fitzwilliam, who left to that ancient seat 
of learning not only his paintings, sculpture, and drawings but also 
the funds to build the museum that has made the donor’s name known 
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throughout the world. Later accessions have greatly increased the col- 
lection in scope and quality. 

In 1840 General Carl H. Hard (1768-1840) bequeathed about 4,500 
drawings to the Library of the University of Uppsala. Although the ma- 
jority were by Swedish masters, foreign schools were well represented. 

Six years later private subscription finally raised the money to pur- 
chase for the University of Oxford an incomparable group of draw- 
ings by Michelangelo and Raphael that had belonged to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the portrait painter. Lawrence, who had died in 1830, was 
probably the greatest collector of drawings who ever lived. In his 
will he had stipulated that his collection should be offered, at a sum 
somewhat less than he was known to have paid for it, first to the 
King and, failing purchase, then to the nation. When the King’s ad- 
visers and the Trustees of the British Museum both decided that the 
sum was too high, the collection was sold at auction. The sum asked 
in 1836 would today scarcely buy more than one notable Michel- 
angelo of the one hundred and fifty offered, or a single one of the 
hundred Diirers, or equal number of Raphaels, to mention only some 
of the more famous masters represented. Happily the Raphaels and 
Michelangelos, reserved and then acquired for Oxford, formed the 
basis for a collection that has continued to grow and to maintain its 
high level of distinction. 

In 1867 and again in 1876, a French amateur who collected medals 
and sculpture as well as drawings, A. C. H. His de la Salle (1795- 
1878), gave an important selection of his drawings to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. (He also presented many drawings to the Louvre 
and to the Bibliothéque Nationale.) His example was soon followed by 
his friends and friendly rivals in the field. Today the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts has a collection of more than 5,000 drawings, the major part, 
quite naturally, by French artists, although all schools are represented. 

If such gifts and bequests attested to the special spirit of the time 
among cultured European gentlemen, the New World was not with- 
out evidence of the same spirit. Thanks to James Bowdoin, of the 
Harvard class of 1771, an American institution entered the field early 
in the century. When Bowdoin died in 1811, he left his drawing col- 
lection, as well as his paintings, to the college in Brunswick, Maine, 
that bears his name. Thus to Bowdoin goes the honor of having the 
most venerable institutional collection of drawings in this country 
and one established only six years later than the earliest of all, that at 
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Erlangen. James Bowdoin had made his acquisitions in Europe, where 
he had served his country as Minister to Spain. Unfortunately, there 
was neither endowment for its growth nor sufficient knowledge to 
catalogue it correctly. The early ‘experts,’ for example, estimated its 
value at $7.75, not even recognizing the hand that drew its pre-eminent 
piece, a beautiful landscape by Brueghel. Only in recent years has this 
collection been assessed at its true worth or systematically studied. 

Robert Gilmor (1774-1848), a Baltimorean of wealth, wit, and 
charm, a man famous for his hospitality, his enthusiasm, and his know]- 
edge of the arts, was the next American collector of drawings, although 
but a small part of his activity was directed to that field. Gilmor had 
paintings and sculpture, a fine library, autographs, and historical docu- 
ments as well. According to tradition he acquired many of the draw- 
ings from exiled French aristocrats. A delightful manuscript, preserved 
in the Boston Public Library, gives an account of a tour of the eastern 
states that Gilmor made in the summer of 1797, when he was twenty- 
three years old.* On his way north he stopped at Philadelphia, to 
which, he writes, he was not a stranger. There he met again his old 
friend the Vicomte de Noailles. There he also met the daughters of 
the Comte de Grasse and, later in his stay, the Duc d’Orléans and his 
brother, who had been visiting the Gilmor family in Baltimore. There 
would seem, therefore, some foundation for the tradition that his early 
acquisitions were from émigrés. One could wish that the French had 
brought a finer selection of drawings with them. At least the many 
drawings that ultimately came to the Fogg are, for the most part, only 
of secondary importance and interest. 

Gilmor was not only a collector. He himself made drawings, not 
with artistic pretensions but rather as a traveler today would take snap- 
shots. When he reached New England in that early journey, he made 
sketches of various scenes. These accompany the manuscript referred 
to above. While they are obviously the work of an amateur of limited 
experience, they have a sense of light and space. For local residents 
they also have a particular historical and topographical interest. There 
is, for example, a delightful View of Boston from the West End of the 
Bridge, made when he went out to visit Mr Craigie in Cambridge, 
which he describes as ‘principally the seat of the University of that 
name, and of gentlemen’s country houses.’ Later Gilmor made a trip 


. Robert Gilmor, ‘Memorandums Made in a Tour to the Eastern States in the Year 
1797,’ Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, X1 (1892), 72-92 (and 19 plates). 
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to Europe. There, in 1818, he and his wife sat to Sir Thomas Law- 
rence for their portraits, which are still in the possession of the Gilmor 
family. Surely the conversation turned to the collecting of drawings! 

Gilmor had wished his collection to be kept together, but financial 
reverses in his declining years made benefactions impossible, and his 
works of art were sold and scattered. A significant part of the collec- 
tion formed by the next American to become interested in the field 
came from Gilmor’s dispersed drawings. John Witt Randall was a 
member of the Harvard class of 1834. It was his collection, bequeathed 
in 1892, that formed the first numerous gift of drawings to Harvard. 
Actually, Randall, for whom Randall Hall was named, had been more 
of a print collector than a connoisseur of drawings. There were, how- 
ever, about six hundred drawings given with the prints. In that group, 
which remained with the Harvard print collection’ until 1930, the 
great names were conspicuous by their absence. This perhaps should 
not cause surprise, for the opportunity either to know or to acquire 
drawings by the greatest masters must have been more than rare in 
the United States during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Yet there were good drawings in the Randall Collection. An example 
is shown in Plate V, Seascape — A Calm, by Willem Van de Velde 
the Elder (1611-1693), a crayon sketch of boats becalmed in shallow 
water that conveys a sense of the hot, moist atmosphere of a windless 
summer day. 

Harvard’s drawing collection did not assume a role of any signifi- 
cance until Paul J. Sachs, of the class of 1900, returned from overseas 
service in the first World War to become associated with Edward W. 
Forbes in the Fogg Museum and to teach in the Department of Fine 
Arts. It was because of Mr Sachs’s knowledge, enthusiasm, and gener- 
osity that, within a brief span of years, the Fogg contained the most 
distinguished collection of drawings attached to any American teach- 
ing institution. Original drawings by Rembrandt, Rubens, van Dyck, 
Pollaiuolo, Mantegna, Clouet, Fragonard, Ingres, and Degas were 
placed on exhibition. During the twenties and thirties, with Mr Sachs 
actively engaged in a field then almost unknown in America, the Fogg 
collection rapidly expanded, but always with the emphasis on quality, 
not quantity. A particularly outstanding drawing, a prize for any 


*For an account of the print collection see Ruth S. Magurn, “The Print Collec- 
tion of the Fogg Art Museum,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, XII (1958), 35-46. 
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collection, was Watteau’s exquisite study of six heads of women in 
sanguine and black chalk, reproduced herewith as Plate VI. 
Professor Focillon of the Institut de France once said, ‘Le gout des 
beaux dessins est une des plus hautes élégances de l’esprit.’ It was a 
taste that spread in the United States in the nineteen-thirties and forties 
largely under the influence of Professor Sachs’s teaching. From the 
beginning every drawing that he possessed was available to any student 
who wished to study it. So too was any book in his highly specialized 
and extensive library. His enthusiasm was infectious; his teaching made 
a deep impact. His students and friends gave him the most sincere 
flattery: collections of drawings began to be formed in various parts 
of the country. The curators and museum directors who had received 
their training at the Fogg began to acquire drawings for their own 
institutions, or, when they lacked funds for purchase, began to borrow 
for special exhibitions the drawings they knew and loved. Mr Sachs 
was as generous in letting his prize possessions travel as he had been in 
permitting visitors to see them in Cambridge, where a selection was 
always hung both in his hospitable home, ‘Shady Hill,’ and in his Fogg 
office. In recent years he has given outright to the Fogg Museum 
many of his most famous drawings: the Pollaiuolo Fighting Nudes, 
the Rubens Study for the Figure of Christ, the Holbein Head of a Man 
(the so-called Leper), and the van Dyck Portrait of Carlos Coloma, to 
name but a handful. Several Quattrocento drawings presented to 
him for the Fogg by Mrs Jesse I. Straus are now also part of the per- 
manent collection. The drawings that Mr Sachs still owns are always 
at the disposal of the Department of Fine Arts or the Curator of Draw- 
ings. Although the house ‘Shady Hill’ no longer exists, the works that 
once adorned it, especially the superb series of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century French drawings, now help to recreate the ‘Shady Hill’ 
atmosphere on other walls. Connoisseurs, curators, and collectors from 
Europe and America still come to admire and envy the discrimina- 
tion and enthusiasm of a man whose eminence in the field can be 
ranked with that of any collector of the past, but whose influence has 
probably outstripped them all, since it has affected a whole continent. 
It was in Paul Sachs’s presence in Florence in the spring of 1926 
that another Harvard man, Charles Loeser, of the class of 1886, signed 
the will directing that his Rembrandt should go to the City of Florence, 
his Cézannes — under specific conditions — to the American Embassy 
in Paris, and his collection of drawings to Harvard. Mr Loeser died 
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Plate I 9% x9 in. 


School of Giotto, Figures Related to Frescoes in Assisi 


Purchased from the Alpheus Hyatt Fund 





Plate II 


Lombard, Fifteenth Century, Drawings of Imprese 
Bequest of Charles A. Loeser 


10% x 7% in. 














Plate III 10% x 8% in. 


Leu, Pieta 
Gift of the Honorable and Mrs Robert Woods Bliss 
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Plate VI 8% x8, in. 


Watteau, Six Studies of Heads 
Meta and Paul J. Sachs Collection 
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Plate VII 


Chassériau, Portrait of Victor Dupré 
Bequest of Grenville L. Winthrop 





164% x 11% in. 











Plate VIII 184% x 12% in. 
Matisse, Mlle Roudenko 


Bequest of Maurice Wertheim 
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in 1928. He had lived long years in Florence and had traveled much 
in the north of Europe as well as in Italy, adding to his collection as 
he made ‘finds’ in various cities. The two hundred and sixty-two draw- 
ings of his bequest reached the Fogg in 1932. His will stipulated that 
they should be kept in portfolios. They are still in the very ones in 
which he placed them. On special occasions drawings from the Loeser 
Collection are removed from these portfolios and temporarily framed. 
For example, a group of Venetian drawings were framed this winter 
for the first time, in order that they might be shown by the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston in an exhibition organized to supplement and 
illustrate W. G. Constable’s Lowell Lecture series on “The Vedute 
Painters and Draughtsmen of Eighteenth-Century Venice,’ given 
January—March 1958. 

The greater part of the drawings in the Loeser Bequest are by Italian 
masters, ranging from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. Among 
the earliest is a sheet of parchment with designs on both sides for those 
quasi-heraldic private devices, often of secret significance, called ‘Im- 
prese,’ for which there was an enormous vogue in courtly circles in 
fifteenth-century Italy. One page of these designs, which were exe- 
cuted in Lombardy early in the century, is shown in Plate II. 

Along with the Italian works are a few outstanding Northern draw- 
ings. One that would be a notable addition to any collection is a small, 
poetic Winter Landscape drawn with a reed pen by Rembrandt one 
snowy winter day in the late 1640’s when he stood not far from the 
Amstel. And there is a noble Landscape by Brueghel, a somber pano- 
rama of the Dolomites that had impressed the Northern artist pro- 
foundly as he returned across the Alps from Rome in 1553. There is 
also a rare specimen of a German Gothic drawing, a Design for a 
Fountain, which is believed to be a craftsman’s working sketch for a 
table fountain of a kind described in mediaeval chronicles but known 
only in a single surviving example, one now in the Cleveland Museum. 

In 1936, when the world-famous collection of drawings brought 
together by Henry Oppenheimer was sold at auction after his death, 
Mr Robert Woods Bliss (of the class of 1900) and Mrs Bliss secured 
ten superb drawings for the Fogg, each of which notably strengthened 
its drawing collection. Among these were a powerful Head of a 
Bearded Man by Burgkmair, a monumental Pietd by the Swiss artist 
Hans Leu the Younger (ca. 1490-1531) — reproduced in Plate III, 
and a decorative and sensitive portrait of a young woman of the Sforza 
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family by Luini, as well as drawings by Perugino, Raphael, and Rubens. 

The French School had been represented in the Fogg collection 
by a few outstanding drawings. In this group were the loans of Mr 
Sachs and a drawing by Millet entitled Winter (reproduced in Plate 
V), lent by Edward W. Forbes, of the class of 1895, and subsequently 
given to the Museum by Mrs Forbes. This powerfully expressive draw- 
ing of barren fields, inhabited only by scavenging birds, is the prelim- 
inary study for a painting in Vienna. It has an added interest, for it so 
moved Van Gogh that he copied it. 

Then, in 1943, more than counterbalancing any previous omissions 
among the French drawings, came the princely bequest of Grenville L. 
Winthrop, of the class of 1886. The Winthrop Bequest contained, 
among its 7,000 items, almost 700 drawings and water colors. The ma- 
jority of these were by French masters of the nineteenth century. 
Selection and quality were such that the Fogg holdings in this field 
were placed at one stroke in the forefront of American collections. 
For example, there were over thirty drawings by Ingres: portrait draw- 
ings from his earliest to his latest years, intimate and touching family 
portraits, sympathetic portraits of friends, official portraits of pompous 
men of affairs — and also drawings after the antique, studies for great 
wall decorations, and finished small water colors. Delacroix was richly 
represented in eighteen drawings, many of them quite unknown even 
to specialists. Of Géricault, Daumier, Degas, Lautrec, and Van Gogh 
there were, on the other hand, drawings known to collectors the world 
over, such as the Lion Hunt by Géricault, Le bon argument by Dau- 
mier, a study of the jockeys who were to appear in the well-loved 
painting At the Race Course (Museum of Fine Arts) by Degas, and 
Van Gogh’s famous Peasant of the Camargue. A group of drawings 
by Courbet and another by Chassériau were each unique. Not even 
the Louvre has a comparable selection by these two masters. One of 
the Chassériaus, shown in Plate VII, is an extraordinarily powerful por- 
trait of Victor Dupré, a landscape painter, younger brother and pupil 
of the Barbizon artist, Jules Dupré. If not through his own works, 
Victor will live through this dynamic and yet highly sensitive portrait. 

The English drawings in the Winthrop Bequest were nearly as 
notable: nineteen of William Blake’s twenty-one water colors for the 
Book of Job and twenty-three of the water colors for his Dante; thirty 
drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, including several original designs for 
the Yellow Book; pages from various Constable sketchbooks; a witty 
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series of Rowlandson’s most ambitious water colors, among them the 
Boodle’s Club Féte at Ranelagh; several of Flaxman’s preliminary draw- 
ings for the illustrations of Pope’s translations of Homer; and finally a 
series of Pre-Raphaelite drawings that included Rossetti’s preliminary 
drawing for Dante’s Salute to Beatrice and Burne-Jones’ water colors 
of The Six Days of Creation. With the many Ruskin drawings that 
had come to Harvard from Charles Eliot Norton, class of 1846, and 
from Mr Forbes, and the forty-three Turner drawings and water 
colors from various gifts and purchases (a group that can be matched 
only at the British Museum), the Fogg now had an impressive collec- 
tion of English drawings by any standard. 

Until the Winthrop Bequest arrived, the representation of American 
artists had been scant and haphazard. The bequest brought notable and 
numerous drawings and water colors by Whistler, Sargent, Pennell, 
Winslow Homer, and Childe Hassam. 

When in 1928 the present Curator, then a research assistant, began 
to catalogue the drawing collection of the Fogg Museum, there was no 
Department of Drawings, nor had the Museum’s new building, opened 
a year before, provided for such a department. For a few years the 
unframed drawings were kept in the Print Room and the Sachs loans 
that were not on exhibition were housed in the room designated as 
‘Picture Study.’ But it was not long before so many drawings of the 
first importance had entered the permanent collection that new provi- 
sions had to be made. A seminar room became the cataloguer’s office. 
When, after lengthy negotiation, the Loeser Bequest arrived in 1932, 
it was added to the holdings in that office, which also contained the 
drawings of the Randall Collection — about a hundred and twenty- 
five out of six hundred — that were judged to have enough interest 
to be shown occasionally. These were chiefly by little-known German 
masters of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, a school 
otherwise almost totally unrepresented. Although no directive was 
given and no official act creating a Department of Drawings is re- 
corded, such a status may be considered to have been reached with 
the appointment of the cataloguer as Keeper in 1937 (a title that was 
changed to Curator ten years later). 

The arrival of the Winthrop drawings and water colors in the midst 
of the war necessitated immediate new arrangements, which were 
planned as temporary but which are still in use. The long room off the 
balcony of Warburg Hall was made into a Drawing Study Room. The 
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Sachs and Loeser drawings and the many notable gifts from the late 
Denman W. Ross, class of 1875, and from Mr Forbes, Mr and Mrs 
Bliss, Dr Fritz B. Talbot, ’oo, Arthur Sachs, ’o1, Philip Hofer, ’21, 
John Nicholas Brown, ’22, and Rowland Burdon-Muller, were also 
placed in this room. A group of miscellaneous drawings, some of it 
study material, from the late William A. White, class of 1863, Mrs 
Herbert Straus, James N. Rosenberg, Mr and Mrs Charles Slatkin, 
and various other donors, has been kept in solander boxes in the Cura- 
tor’s office. The French drawings given to Harvard in 1951 through 
the bequest of Maurice Wertheim, class of 1906, have up to the present 
remained with the main Wertheim collection in New York. In this 
latter group are four line drawings of Mlle Roudenko done by Henri 
Matisse in July 1939, one of which is shown in Plate VIII. The 
rhythm, brevity, and vitality of the pen line and the personal angle 
at which the head is placed on the page are characteristic of one of 
the outstanding draughtsmen of our century. 

All the acquisitions thus far referred to, along with many others, 
do not make the Fogg collection, now totaling at least 3,500 drawings, 
the largest in any teaching institution. That honor goes to the extraor- 
dinary collection, chiefly of designers’ drawings for textiles, furniture, 
the stage, and various crafts, at the Cooper Union in New York City, 
which numbers more than 28,000 items! The Cooper Union collection 
is now being catalogued by its recently appointed curator, Dr Richard 
P. Wunder, Harvard class of 1946, who was trained for this post at 
the Fogg. 

Visitors from many states and from many countries come to study 
in the Fogg collection. In the past three years there have been nearly 
two hundred visitors from over half the states and from thirty-two for- 
eign countries. In recent years, under the Museum Directorship of 
John Coolidge, the use of the Drawing Study Room has increased 
enormously. Europeans who first see the collection are often aston- 
ished to find so many of the drawings framed. At the Louvre, the 
Uffizi, or the British Museum, such drawings would be kept in solander 
boxes or portfolios. The purposes that the Fogg collection serves are 
not comparable, however, to those of European institutions. The collec- 
tion is, first of all, at the disposal of the teaching staff of the Harvard 
Department of Fine Arts, since the Fogg Museum is primarily a teach- 
ing institution. Small exhibitions are constantly being mounted for 
particular courses or even for special problems in various courses: for 
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example, form as understood in Florence and in Venice, space as inter- 
preted in the sixteenth and the twentieth centuries, portraiture in Flan- 
ders or in Germany — and a host of other comparisons and contrasts. 
For such uses, framed drawings can be moved quickly and closely 
examined by neophytes without fear of damage. Thus, a series of 
Rembrandt drawings, illustrating the development of his style from 
the sixteen-thirties to the late fifties, may be put before a student 
who can privately study for hours what amounts to a small exhibition 
arranged for his instruction, and, one hopes, his pleasure and increased 
understanding. 

It is not only the professors and students of the Department of Fine 
Arts who can make use of the material. Special exhibitions have been 
sent to the undergraduate Houses. The courses in the Humanities have 
used the resources of the Drawing Department for illustrating the prob- 
lems of good and evil. The English Department has come for the 
Blakes. The French Department has had an exhibition built around 
French Romanticism of the eighteen-thirties. Stage design and two 
exhibitions devoted to the ballet have served those interested in the 
theatre. Choreographers, costume designers, architectural historians, 
astronomers, astrologers, poets, and musicologists have all come with 
special requests. 

For the historians there are notable original sources, such as two 
sketchbooks bequeathed by Mr Winthrop: one is the sketchbook in 
which Jacques Louis David, acting as it were as ‘official photographer,’ 
recorded Napoleon’s coronation in Notre-Dame and the costumes of 
his court, and the other is a David sketchbook for the ‘Distribution of 
the Eagles.’ 

The number of sketchbooks in the Fogg is still small (less than 
twenty), but it is earnestly hoped that it may increase, since sketch- 
books, which have all the freshness of the first idea and generally many 
quick and direct perceptions of life, often vividly illustrate the develop- 
ment of a work of art from early inspiration through to a finished de- 
sign. In most of them one can trace the evolution of the creative 
artist’s thought by seeing what he tries and then rejects and what he 
retains and develops. They are, of course, both highly illuminating and 
deeply instructive in a teaching institution. 

Perhaps others will make a trend of a recent start in this direction: 
two gifts of sketchbooks, each from the hand of a living artist. Stanley 
Marcus, class of 1925, gave in 1955 a sketchbook of Georg Grosz’s. 
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In 1955 Jean Charlot generously presented the sketchbook that he had 
used in preparing all stages of the design for his recently finished fresco 
at the University of Notre Dame. A third sketchbook, of a somewhat 
different kind, was presented in 1957 by Mrs Charles Phinney (Marian 
Harris, Radcliffe class of 1921), who has made a number of important 
gifts in the past few years. This is a sketchbook by the eighteenth- 
century Italian artist Carlo Spiridone Mariotti. Not its least appeal lies 
in the fact that it belonged to Laurence Sterne, who probably acquired 
it during his visit to Italy in 1765-66. 

Requests for loans of drawings are constant. Since the Fogg bor- 
rows occasionally, it is only just that it also lend, especially to other 
universities and colleges. In recent years drawings have been sent to 
special exhibitions in London, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
Paris, and Venice, and to fifty universities and museums in the United 
States and Canada. In 1947 the Sachs Collection was shown at the 
Century Association in New York. In 1951 an exhibition of fifty 
French drawings from this collection was shown at the Art Institute 
of Detroit and in 1953 the exhibition was repeated in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The reverse of that medal is that in 1948 the Fogg exhibited 
fifty drawings from the collection of John S. Newberry, Jr, class of 
1933, and in 1951 exhibited forty-seven drawings from the collection 
of Mr Richard S. Davis (class of 1939) and Mrs Davis. 

At the time of writing (February 1958) the Museum is exhibiting 
some sixty drawings from the collection of Mr Curtis O. Baer of New 
York. A fully illustrated catalogue of that exhibition has been pre- 
pared. It is hoped that the Baer Collection will be the first of a series 
of private collections of drawings to be shown and thoroughly cata- 
logued in Cambridge.* 

Since Mr Winthrop stipulated that nothing in his bequest was ever 
to be lent beyond the University, there is one great body of material 
that is continuously available to faculty, students, and visitors. 

When considered in relation to today’s prices, the single acquisition 
fund earmarked by the Museum for drawings is almost non-existent 
(it is somewhat under $100 a year). Consequently the collection must 
lean heavily on its friends for growth —— and grow it must, not only 
to meet the ever-increasing demands upon it, but because without 
growth a collection dies. 


* Appended to this article is a list of the more important publications relating to 
the permanent collection of the Department of Drawings. 
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Occasionally an acquisition can be made from the general funds of 
the Museum. It was with such funds that two drawings of a period 
from which very few examples survive were added to the collection: 
the majestic Trecento Italian drawing of the School of Giotto acquired 
in 1932, depicting figures related to frescoes in the Lower Church of 
San Francesco, Assisi, reproduced in Plate I; and the small but ex- 
quisite pair of heads of the Madonna and the Angel Gabriel, a Northern 
drawing of about 1390, purchased in 1947. 

The wide variety and significance of the French drawings of the 
nineteenth century have been mentioned. France of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is notably, if sparingly, represented. Within recent years an 
anonymous donor has, with wonderful generosity, strengthened the 
representation of the brilliant and witty France of the eighteenth cen- 
tury with a superb selection of drawings. Classic France of the seven- 
teenth century has, however, been but thinly set forth. An important 
step in remedying this state of affairs was the presentation by Mrs 
Herbert Straus in the autumn of 1957 of an impressive Portrait of a 
Man by the distinguished engraver Nanteuil. But the great landscape 
draughtsmen, Claude and Poussin, are still to come in really outstand- 
ing examples, although each can be studied in a characteristic drawing 
or two. 

In actuality, the Fogg collection as a whole is perhaps slightly less 
notable in its selection of landscape drawings than in those devoted to 
figure and composition. One glaring omission in the landscape field, 
a water color by Cézanne, was strikingly remedied as recently as De- 
cember 1957, when Henry P. Mcllhenny, class of 1933, presented his 
well-known View of Mont St Victoire. 

There is a category in which the Drawing Department collects 
quietly but with a special enthusiasm: forgeries. When any work of 
art is desirable, expensive, and marketable, the forger inevitably ap- 
pears. The Department’s maximum sum for a forgery is known — 
$5.00. Those who have been singed, hearing of this interest, often pre- 
sent the tangible evidence of the unfortunate experience that has taught 
them caution. The forgery collection is not exhibited and is shown 
only to advanced students upon special request. It is highly instructive 
for future curators and collectors to know the forgers’ many tricks. 
It is also a good test of a good eye. 

Collectors and sister institutions lacking the library * and laboratory 


“On the Fogg Museum Library see E. Louise Lucas, Guides to the Harvard 
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resources of the Fogg often submit requests for attributions or ques- 
tions concerning authenticity and condition. The Department of Con- 
servation in the Museum works closely with the Curator of Drawings. 
No drawing leaves the Fogg, even for another Harvard building, un- 
less the Department of Conservation has examined its condition and 
given it a clean bill of health. Little has been known, in fact all too 
little is still known, about the diseases of paper, the growth of molds 
and various fungi, the evils inherent in certain adhesives, the necessity 
to make provision for changing temperatures and humidities, and num- 
erous similar problems. Such problems can be and are contantly studied 
in the Fogg’s Department of Conservation. Its work on paper is rec- 
ognized as unique. There is hope that its research can be extended and 
deepened in the future. The first book in English to give accurate 
and scholarly information about the tools and drawing techniques of 
the old masters was published last year by James Watrous of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.’ Professor Watrous spent many months at the 
Fogg when gathering his material. More than half the drawings he 
illustrates are from the Fogg Collection. 

Desirable as it would be to do so, it is obviously impossible, with 
the present budget, to collect in the contemporary field. It can only 
be hoped that, throughout the country, graduates and well-wishers of 
Harvard will continue to acquire drawings, especially contemporary 
drawings of distinction, and that then they will remember the example 
of those who have preceded them! A selection of fine drawings from 
what are now contemporary trends is essential for the future balance 
of the collection as well as for the future curators who will receive 
their training at the Fogg. The present Directors of the National Gal- 
lery at Washington, of the Metropolitan, and of the Museums at Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, Buffalo, and Boston — to name but a half-dozen 
institutions now actively collecting drawings — all received some part 
of their training at the Fogg. The weight of their influence is more than 
considerable. If the Fogg Museum is to continue to send forth men 
of such stature, knowledge, and influence, its resources must continue 
to be as varied, distinguished, and effective as they have been in the 
recent past. 


Acnes Moncan 
Libraries, No. 2: Fine Arts (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), and “The Fogg Museum 


Library,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, [V (1950), 339-350. 
*James Watrous, The Craft of Old-Master Drawings (Madison, Wis., 1957). 
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Coleridge's Marginalia in Stockdale's 
Shakespeare of 1784 


N May 1936 the Harvard College Library acquired a copy of 

Stockdale’s Edition of Shakspeare: Including, in One Volume, 

the Whole of His Dramatic Works, London, 1784, with mar- 

ginalia by Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’ Investigation has shown 
that although some of these marginalia were reproduced with varying 
degrees of accuracy and completeness in Henry Nelson Coleridge’s 
Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1836), they 
have never been printed in full. This one-volume Stockdale was not 
known to Professor Thomas M. Raysor when he published his Cole- 
ridge’s Shakespearean Criticism (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), and con- 
sequently only such marginalia from the volume are included in his 
work as he could derive, in imperfect form, from the Literary Remains 
of 1836. We have, therefore, a fourth set of Coleridge marginalia on 
Shakespeare, to be placed beside the three sets available to Raysor and 
published by him, namely, marginalia in Morgan’s copy of the eight- 
volume Theobald edition of 1773 (British Museum), in Coleridge’s 
own copy of the two-volume Stockdale edition of 1807 (British Mu- 
seum), and in a copy of the six-volume Rann edition of 1786 (Folger 
Shakespeare Library).” 

The volume containing this fourth set of marginalia bears on the 
title-page an inscription reading ‘Miss Holm from her affectionate 
friend A. Gillman’ and on a flyleaf one reading ‘Ellen Holm given to 
her by her dear friend M's Gillman.’ The same flyleaf has an inscrip- 


*Purchased from Edgar H. Wells; the volume had appeared in the sale of the 
library of the late J. Percy Sabin at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries 30 April 1936, lot go. 

I wish to thank Mr George Whalley for calling my attention to these annota- 
tions of Coleridge; Miss Carolyn Jakeman, of the Houghton Library, for giving me 
information concerning the acquisition; and Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr, and Mrs Eliza- 
beth Fox, of the Harvarp Lisrary Butietin, for substantial assistance in bringing 
this paper to its present form. 

*The marginalia in the Theobald and two-volume Stockdale editions are pub- 
lished in Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, 1, 3-160, those in the Rann edition in 
Raysor’s Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 446-454. 
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tion ‘James Harding,’ canceled in ink. ‘A. Gillman’ is Mrs Ann Gill- 
man, daughter of James Harding, and wife of James Gillman, with 
whom Coleridge resided at Highgate from 15 April 1816 to the end 
of his life. The present binding, green calf stamped in gold and blind, 
must be later than the marginalia, since the latter are cropped in several 
instances. The binding has a lyre stamp on both covers similar to one 
seen frequently on gift copies issued by publishers of the period 1820- 
40; the Spanish marbled end papers would fall within the same period.’ 

The presentation inscriptions in the volume make it clear that it was 
not owned by Coleridge, and also that his marginalia must postdate his 
first acquaintance with the Gillmans, which occurred only a few days 
before he took up residence with them. Further, a comparison of the 
marginalia with those in the three sets published by Raysor suggests 
that these Harvard marginalia are the latest of all. For example, the 
remarks upon Antony and Cleopatra IL.ii.z11 (under Cymbeline 
L.i.1-3) would seem a development of the briefer comment in the Theo- 
bald edition, which in turn probably postdates the uncertainty ex- 
pressed in the Rann edition; again, the statement concerning Merry 
Wives of Windsor 1.i.19 is at once more positive and more assured than 
the corresponding note in the two-volume Stockdale. Thus, while 
many of the ideas will not be new to students of Coleridge, the repeti- 
tion frequently brings interesting amplification or modification, re- 
flecting, one may suppose, the most mature views of the writer that 
have been recorded.* But in addition to these reworkings of familiar 
material there are a number of notes containing opinions not expressed 
elsewhere in any form. A few of these, such as the detection of a pun 
in Twelfth Night L.iii.122, will perhaps deserve a place in future edi- 
tions of the plays. 

All the marginalia in the Harvard volume are here presented, in the 
order adopted by Raysor.* Where Coleridge’s comments refer to 


* Professor William A. Jackson very kindly helped with the dating of this binding. 

“In tentatively dating an entire set of marginalia earlier or later than another 
one must assume, of course, that all the marginalia comprising a given set were writ- 
ten at much the same time, an assumption hardly subject to demonstration and 
perhaps disputable on psychological grounds. A thorough study of the chronological 
order of all of Coleridge’s Shakespeare marginalia, taking into account handwriting 
(with its many pitfalls) and any external evidence that might be discovered, lies 
beyond the author’s scope. 

*Raysor’s order is by genre and within the genre by date. The sources from 
which he printed contain no marginalia for Richard III, but following his principle 
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specific lines, the relevant passages are quoted in the Stockdale 1784 
text, with line references to the Cambridge text of Shakespeare by W. 
Aldis Wright (again following Raysor, and provided for the reader’s 
convenience in locating passages). Pointed brackets supply material 
lost in the cropping of leaves; square brackets enclose editorial com- 
ment by myself. Reference is regularly given to related material in 
Literary Remains (LR) and Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism 
(CSC). As already indicated, some of the marginalia in the Harvard 
volume are the sources of passages quoted in Literary Remains, however 
modified in transcription, thus showing that H. N. Coleridge had ac- 
cess to the volume. 


Hamlet 


Ham. For if the sun breeds maggots in a dead dog, 
Being a god, kissing carrion, — 
[IL.ii. 180-181] 


Stockdale prints Warburton’s comment justifying his emendation to 
‘god, kissing carrion’; Coleridge’s note reads: 


It is a very ingenious comment; but penn it’s validity is by no means clear 
to me. I rather think that the train of Thought in Hamlet’s mind is sim- 
ply — If the Sun being a god breeds maggots in a dead Dog, we need not 
marvel that an ungodly world (which is the opposite of heavenly) breeds 
scoundrels out of such carrion as Human (Flesh. If [? —cropped]) the 
Objection of Libertines had intervened, between “as the world goes” and 
the Sun &c, Shakespere would have given some hint, tho’ but in a single 
word, even tho’ hidden in a corner of a metaphor. Absolute Chasms I 
find no where in his writings. By the bye, there is a difficulty in Hamlet’s 
answer to Ros: Then are our Beggars Bodies” 


The note may end here — though if so Coleridge did not make clear 
the difficulty — or it may have gone on, and been cropped. For a 
different interpretation of the maggot passage, see LR, II, 224, reprinted 
with corrections in CSC, I, 26-27. 


Timon of Athens 


There’s not a whittle in the unruly camp, 
[V.i.178] 


I haye placed the notes on this play in the Harvard volume immediately following 
the material on 1 Henry VI. 
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Coleridge’s note reads: 


“whittle” has here the same double meaning as Degen in German, and 
Blade in English — the sword & the swordsman, an honest blade &c. 


Antony and Cleopatra 


Sooth. If every of your wishes had a womb, 
And foretel every wish, a million. 


[1.ii.36—37] 


Stockdale annotates these lines as follows: “The meaning is, If you had 
as many wombs as you will have wishes, and / should foretel all those 
wishes, I should foretel a million of children. It is an ellipsis very fre- 
quent in conversation; —I should shame you, and tell all; that is, and 
if I should tell all. And is for and if, which was anciently, and is still 
provincially used for if.’ Coleridge’s note reads: 


It may be so, certainly: & therefore I would not alter the text. Still 
however I hold it most probable, that foretel is a mistake for fertile. And 
the more so because fertile is so frequent an adjective to Womb, elsewhere. 


Coriolanus 


And hews down_oaks with rushes. Hang ye! Trust ye? 
With every minute you do change a mind; 


[L.i.179-180] 
Coleridge’s note reads: 


I suspect that Sh. wrote — Trust ye? Hane ye! — 
With every &c. 


Compare LR, II, 135, reprinted in CSC, I, 89. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Emptying our bosoms of their counsels swell’d; 
There my Lysander and myself shall meet: 
And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes, 
To seek new friends and strange companions. 


[L.i.216-219] 
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Coleridge alters ‘swell’d’ to ‘sweet,’ ‘companions’ to ‘companies,’ and 
annotates: 


The whole of the three speeches being in rhyme there is evidently a 
mistake of swell’d for sweet, and strange companions for stranger com- 
panies 


Fai. Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 


[IL.i.32-33] 
Coleridge alters ‘Either’ to ‘Or.’ 


Merry Wives of Windsor 


Shal. The luce is the fresh fish, the salt fish is an old coat. 
[L.i.19-20] 


Coleridge changes the comma after ‘fish’ to a period, inserts ‘Eva.’ (for 
Evans) immediately thereafter, and capitalizes the ‘t’ in the following 
‘the.’ He then writes: 


The jest in this passage has not been understood, from two speeches hav- 
ing been printed as one, & both given to Shallow — whereas the words 
“The salt fish is an old coat.” belong to the Welshman. Shallow no sooner 
corrects one mistake of Sir Hugh’s, namely, Louse for Luce i.e. Pike, the 
honest Welshman falls into another, namely, Cod (which he pronounces 
Cot) for Coat. The Luce is a fresh Fish, quoth Shallow. Aye! aye! quoth 
Sir Hugh, you are right. The fresh Fish is a Luce, it is an old Cod 
(Baccala) that is the salt fish. 


Compare the less positive remarks in LR, II, 121-122, and CSC, I, 1o2- 
103. 


Twelfth Night 


My very walk should be a jig; I would not so much as make water, 
but in a sink-a-pace. 


[L.iii.120-122] 


Stockdale annotates: “That is, a cinque-pace; the name of a dance, the 
measures whereof are regulated by the number five.’ Coleridge adds: 


Evidently, a Pun: & one quite worthy of Sir Toby Belch. Sink of P—. 
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Good beauties, let me sustain no scorn; I am very comptible, even 
to the least sinister usage. 


[L.v.164-165] 


Stockdale glosses ‘comptible’: “That is, very submissive.’ Coleridge 
alters ‘submissive’ to ‘sensible.’ 


Sir And. And your horse now would make him an ass. 
[IL.iii.1 58] 


Coleridge, perhaps feeling that this line shows too much wit for a gull, 
changes ‘Sir And.’ to ‘Sir To.’ 


AIPs Well That Ends Well 


let higher Italy 
(Those "bated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy) see, that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it; 


[IL.i.12-15] 


Coleridge alters ‘ bated’ to ‘bastards.’ Compare LR, II, 120, reprinted 
in CSC, I, 112. 


Cymbeline 


1 Gent. You do not meet a man, but frowns: our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers’, 
Still seem, as does the king’s. 


[Li.1-3] 


Coleridge’s note, begun on a blank page opposite the opening of the 
play and continued in the margins of the three following pages, reads: 


You do not meet a man but frowns: our Bloods 
Not more obey the Heavens, than our Count’nances 
Still seem, as does the King’s. — 


See my Mss Note. The word “You” is an additional Confirmation of the 
our being used in this place for men generally and indefinitely: just as 
“You do not meet” is the same as “One does not meet.” 

Of the Erratum by Anticipation or Fore-glance of the Printer’s Eye, there 
is a striking Instance in Ant. and Cleopatra, where “Mermaids” still stands 
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instead of “Sea-queens,” the word demanded by the Poetry & the word in 
North’s Plutarch from which the whole Speech is borrowed. To have 
called Cleopatra’s Ladies of Honor Mermaids collectively, & then to de- 
scribe one of them as “a seeming Mermaid” is the very last fault that can 
with any minimum of probability be attributed to Shakespear. — 

One of the commonest errors of Compositors in setting the types is that 
of anticipation, the eye having glanced on some word in the Mss beginning 
with the same Syllable or perhaps only the same letter.—as the Text 
stands, it is capable of a good sense by omitting the comma after Courtiers, 
& a break after King’s — when the 2d Gent. [words cropped] interrupts 
the Speaker. — But yet I strongly suspect, that Shakespear first expresses 
generally the same thought that he lower down repeats with a particular 
application to the persons meant —a common use of the pronoun, we; 
where the Speaker does not really mean to include himself — & that the 
original word was “Count’nances.” Johnson’s assertion that Bloods means 
Countenances is false both in thought conveyed (for it was never a popular 
belief that the Stars governed men’s countenances) and in the usage which 
requires an antithesis of Blood (i.e. the Temperament of the four Humors, 
Choler, Melancholy, Phlegm, and the red globules, or sanguine portion) 
which was supposed not to be in our own power, but dependent on the 
influence of the heavenly bodies, & the Countenances which are in our 
power really, tho’ from flattery we bring them into no less apparent de- 
pendence on the Sovereign’s than the form(er) are in actual dependence on 
the Constellations 


Much of the material in the first and third paragraphs is very close to 
LR, II, 125-126, and CSC, I, 115-116. The discussion of Antony 
and Cleopatra seems to be a refinement on ideas in LR, II, 145, and 
CSC, I, 88 (see also Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, p. 451). 


1 Henry VI 
On a blank page facing the beginning of the play, Coleridge has 


written: 


Read aloud any two or three passages in blank verse even from Sh’s earliest 
Dramas, as Love’s Labour lost & Romeo and Juliet: and then read in the 
same way the introductory speech of Hen.VI. I. with especial attention 
to the Metre: & if you not feel the impossibility of the latter having been 
written by Shakespear — all I dare suggest, is, that you may have Ears: 
for so have Asses! But an Ear You can not have, judice S. T. C. 


Compare LR, II, 184, reprinted in CSC, I, 141, where the only differ- 
ence is that H. N. Coleridge has softened the tone of the last line. 
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Richard III 


Glo. I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 
The secret mischiefs that I set abroach, 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 
[L.iii.3 24-326] 


Coleridge’s note reads: 


the ordinary trick[?] of bad poets[?], how gloriously appropriate here 


At the beginning of Act II, Coleridge has written: 


Hardihood in boasting to himself of villainy, while others are present to 
feed his pride of superiority. 

Compare LR, 185, for a considerably expanded treatment of the 
same idea. 


At the top of a page containing most of Act III, scene iv, Coleridge 
has written ‘presence of mind.’ 


King John 


Plague her son; his injury, 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin, 
All punish’d in the person of this child, 
And all for her; A plague upon her! 
[I1.i.187-190] 


Stockdale gives Johnson’s note on this passage: ‘Instead of inflicting 
vengeance on this innocent and remote descendant, punish her son, 
her immediate offspring: then the affliction will fall where it is de- 
served; his injury will be her injury, and the misery of her sin; her son 
will be a beadle, or chastiser, to her crimes, which are now all punished 
in the person of this child. Coleridge writes: 


Dr Johnson’s explanation reminds me of the Schoolboy’s construing of 
his Guy Vulpes, calidus, frigidus, postquam omnia caepit, Attamen inven- 
tus ille recepiteum Guy Vulpes, Guy Faux, calidus, a hot-headed Fanat- 
ic, frigidus, a cool deliberate villain, postquam omnia caepit, after he had 
stowed all the barrels of Gunpowder in the cellar under the Parliament 
House, Attamen inventus, Nevertheless having been found out, ille he 
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recepit eum. took him into custody. [several words cropped] is the Con- 
stable. This passage is evidently corrupted & mispointed — it should be 
thus: And with her plagued: her Sin (i.e. John) his Injury (i.e. and his 
injurious act, and conduct), Her injury (& her own cruelty to her Grand- 
child) the beadle (i.e. abettor and executor) to her Sin (i.e. her Son, John) 
All punish’d &c 


1 Henry IV 


Fal. Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let not us, that 
are squires of the night’s body, be call’d thieves of the day’s beauty; 


[Lii.22-24] 


Stockdale annotates: ‘Mr. Steevens is of opinion, that our poet, by the 
expression thieves of the day’s beauty, meant only, “Let not us who 
are body squires to the night, i.e. adorn the night, be called a disgrace 
to the day.” Next to this note Coleridge has written ‘? booty.’ Inci- 
dentally, Theobald had suggested ‘booty.’ 


Glend. I cannot blame him: at my nativity, 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets; and, at my birth, 

The frame and the foundation of the earth 

Shak’d like a coward. 
Hot, Why, so it would have done, 

At the same season, if your mother’s cat 

Had but kitten’d, though yourself had ne’er been born. 
Glend. I say, the earth did shake when I was born. 
Hot. And I say, the earth was not of my mind, 

If you suppose, as fearing you it shook. 


[II1.i.1 3-23] 


Coleridge has changed ‘cressets’ to ‘cresset-lights.’ He has deleted the 
‘put’ in ‘Had but kitten’d,’ and added at the foot of the page: 


or — had your Mother’s Cat 
But kitten’d, tho’ &c 


? 


In Hotspur’s line beginning ‘And I say,’ Coleridge has added ‘that 
before ‘the earth’ and underlined ‘T and ‘my.’ 
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Glend. Nay, if you melt, then will she run mad. 
[The Lady speaks again in Welsh. 
Mort. O, I am ignorance itself in this. 
Glend. She bids you, 
Upon the wanton rushes lay you down, 
[IIT.i.2 11-213] 


Coleridge’s note reads: 


Even this “Nay” so be-dwelt on in the speaking as to be equivalent to a 
dissyllable — v, is characteristic of the old solemn Glendower; but the 
imperfect — She bids you — is one of those fine Hair-lines of exquisite 
Judgment peculiar to Shakespear — thus detaching the Lady’s speech & giv- 
ing it the individuality and entireness of a little Poem, while he draws 
attention to it. 


This note is almost identical with LR, II, 181, reprinted in CSC, I, 157. 


2 Henry IV 


and God knows, whether those that baw] out the ruins of thy linen, 
shall inherit his kingdom: 
[IL.ii.2 2-23] 


Coleridge adds ‘of’ after ‘out,’ noting ‘i.e. his Bastar<ds>.’ 


Page. None, my lord, but old mistress Quickly, and mistress Doll 
Tear-sheet. 


[IL.ii.144-145] 
Coleridge notes: 


I am disposed to think that this respectable young Lady’s name is a very 
old corruption, & that Shakespear wrote Doll Tear-street, terere viam — 
ie. Street-walker. Indeed, the Prince’s observation proves it. This Doll 
Tear-street should be some road? 


Compare LR, II, 181, and CSC, I, 158. 


SyLvAN BARNET 











The Primitive Muse of Thomas Ingoldsby 


(Concluded) 


Barham’s pseudonym quickly became established in the mind of 
the reading public, but the name did not then, as it does not now, 
carry with it the picture of the conscientious clergyman of St Paul’s. 
The ‘secular signature’ was known widely, that of the minor canon 
to a much smaller group. The reputation of the clergyman was im- 
peccable, and to all who knew him in this capacity the memory of 
his name must have remained green as long as they lived. His many 
services to his parishioners, his real.concern and activity in behalf of 
those in need of charity, whom he supported freely, but with discre- 
tion, his readiness to lend an ear to others in trouble and to counsel 
them wisely — these are matters of record. John Hughes has well 
summarized the matter: “To do everything for everybody was his 
nature, and I doubt if he could have helped it.’ And Dr W. C. 
Taylor, writing in the Miscellany upon the occasion of the appear- 
ance of the Third Series of the Legends, expressed what many others 
say in different terms: “To be acquainted with him, was to admire 
him; —to know him, was to love him.’ But Dr Taylor real- 
ized that Ingoldsby, not Barham, would be known to succeeding 
generations. 

From the first appearance of the Legends, Ingoldsby was said to be 
‘a most pleasant fellow in his mirthful mood’ (“The Monstre Balloon’ 
or “The Coronation’) and, in a different manner, ‘when making the 
flesh creep with terror in some old ghastly goblin legend.’ One 
might hesitate to believe that these ghastly goblin Legends were ever 
capable of having quite so strong an effect upon listeners were there 
not supplementary evidence. John Hughes, writing a few years later, 
assures us that it was so: ‘Suffice it to state, what my friend Miss Mit- 


“See, for example, the Illustrated London News, 28 June 1845, p. 416; Bentley’s 
Miscellany, XXI (1847), 104; and, for the details of Barham’s aid through the 
Literary Fund to Hood and the latter’s widow, K. J. Fielding’s “The Misfortunes of 
Hood,’ Notes and Queries, CXCVIII (December 1953), 534-536. 

* New Monthly Magazine, LXXIV (1845), 528. 

” Miscellany, XXI (1847), 103. 

-" Athenaeum, No. 643 (22 February 1840), p. 154. 
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ford can confirm, that the simple recitation of “Hamilton Tighe” has 
actually made persons start and turn pale, and complain of nervous 
excitement.’ This ‘Victorian’ reaction to only one of several such 
stories may go far to explain the initial appeal of the collected tales. 

Like John Hughes and Miss Mitford, ‘Dr. Pangloss,’ writing in 
the Miscellany of the Legends and safe in the assumption that all 
readers of that periodical would know the poetical vagaries of Ingolds- 
by, recognizes the ‘ghastly horror in his “Legend of Hamilton Tighe,” 
which even Coleridge has scarcely surpassed.’ ** But especial praise 
is given to the ‘rich and racy quality’ of Ingoldsby humor and the 
‘meteoric play of his fancy.’ His drollery, ‘like Falstaff’s chuckling 
laugh, breathes the very spirit of good fellowship’; it is broad, subtle, 
fantastic, extravagant as occasion requires. In this respect, as in its 
‘strong catholic tendency even in its wildest freaks,’ it is ‘thoroughly 
Rabelaisian.’ This is the first, I think, of many comparisons of Barham 
to Rabelais. Noteworthy also is the fact that Ingoldsby’s ‘spirit of 
good fellowship’ was easily discerned and early praised. 

It was well that there were friends to support Ingoldsby, for not 
long afterwards he was subjected to the ‘virtuous’ attack from R. H. 
Horne (1803-1884) already mentioned. 

Horne, whose active career included a term as midshipman in the 
Mexican navy and as Commander of the Gold Escort in Australia, was 
a onetime editor of the Monthly Repository and the author of plays 
about Marlowe and Gregory VII and a history of Napoleon. His 
principal work, Orion, an epic poem, appeared in 1843. With so much 
literary experience behind him, he felt capable of emulating Hazlitt 
in delineating A New Spirit of the Age (1844). The third piece in 
this collection of twenty-five critical essays is devoted to Ingoldsby 
and rubricked ‘Poison in Jest.’ It is an egregious and highly opinionated 
attack in the most extravagant language that anyone has used about the 
Legends. Horne is forced by the extensive sale and extensive popu- 
larity of the work to condemn its ‘hideous levity,’ constructed upon 
an ‘outrageous principle.’ He objects violently to Ingoldsby’s ‘Gen- 
gulphus’ chiefly because of the comparison of the dismembering of 
the husband by the young clerk and the wife to the manner in which 
‘the late Mr. Greenacre served Mrs. Brown.’ (Greenacre, a notorious 


™ New Monthly Magazine, LXXTV (1845), 529. I do not know a specific refer- 
ence to Barham or the Legends in Miss Mitford’s own writings. 
™ ‘Notes on Some New Novels,’ Miscellany, IX (1841), 528. 
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criminal, was executed on 10 May 1837.) Here, exclaims Horne, is 
just the point: the direct comparison with an actual horror! 

Not all of Horne’s essay is condemnatory, however. With all his 
objections on moral grounds, he recognizes that Ingoldsby is a master 
of comic versification. Indeed, because the Legends show the possi- 
bilities of the English language for true rhyme, that is, rhyme depend- 
ing solely on ear and not limited by the eye, they are in this respect 
‘philological studies, indisputable theoretically, and as novel as they 
are amusing.’ Perfect rhymes—simple, double, and triple — are 
abundant, he finds, and he gives many illustrations of Ingoldsby’s 
astonishing ability. 

Horne concludes by reminding the reader that he has objected to 
the Legends solely on ‘the abstract grounds of Literature and Art’: 
he has excluded religious grounds, conventional morality, and per- 
sonalities. But he felt that he must condemn these licentious works 
unredeemed by any one sincere passion — and therefore a bad influ- 
ence on the rising generation, which is bad enough without such 
assistance. ‘Wherefore an iron hand is now laid upon the shoulder of 
Thomas Ingoldsby, and a voice murmurs in his ear, “Brother! — no 
more of this!” ’ 

Objections to Horne’s book came from all quarters, some of which 
did not mention the chapter on Ingoldsby, although the consensus 
was that he, more than any other writer, had been maligned. The 
Athenaeum," taking a fairly temperate view, observed that the selec- 
tion savored too much of literary coterie—‘a peculiar view of a 
peculiar set of minds’ — but still found much to amuse, as well as to 
suggest thought. The attack on Ingoldsby was termed a ‘slaughter,’ 
nevertheless; and though Ingoldsby’s banter was ‘reckless,’ Horne 
dealt with it ‘somewhat too savagely.’ 

The Literary Gazette ® was stronger on both counts. While find- 
ing Horne’s opinions not always lacking in acumen, it objected to his 
critical jargon (that of a new school of ‘highly clouded, mystical, and 
metaphysical pretenders’), and to his total failure to perceive, or have 
power over, the humorous. It found him sadly inadequate on Dickens, 
the most popular man of the time, and then turned to Ingoldsby, ‘one 
of the most original and entertaining writers, and one of the most 
curious as well as tuneful versifiers of the day (in the former equal to 


“No. 856 (23 March 1844), pp. 263-265. 
- ™ XXVIII (16 March 1844), 169-171. 
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Butler, in the latter to Pope).’ But in dismissing the follies exposed 
by Ingoldsby as those solely of another age, the Gazette itself was 
pretty far from understanding his real motives. 

Samuel Laman Blanchard, then sub-editor of Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
leveled the batteries of that periodical on the New Spirit and its author 
with an article entitled “The New Gull’s Horne-Book.’* After ex- 
plaining at some length how far short of Hazlitt’s example the new 
work fell and objecting that it was simply a book on literature alone, 
not on the spirit of the age, Blanchard proceeded to lay down a 
counter-barrage for Ingoldsby. 

Horne had spoken of the lack of refinement and ideality in the 
Legends and had used fairy tales as an example of what he thought the 
Legends should have been. ‘Alas, for fairy-tale and legend,’ said 
Blanchard, ‘for now they have fallen under the iron hand of a merci- 
less moralist.’ ‘Knowing of what the hand consists, it would be 
pleasant to know of what metal the face that belongs to it is made.’ 
In explicating the concluding sentence of Horne’s essay, he asks what 
sin the Legends committed: ‘Alas, [he answers] the worst of sins — it 
has made men laugh; it has incurred the deadly, the inexpiable guilt 
of popularity!’ And replying to Horne’s charge that the principle on 
which the Legends are constructed is unsound, Blanchard writes that, 
hitherto delighting in ‘the wild and original pleasantries’ of Ingoldsby, 
the reader 


has yet to learn that in every smooth but tortuous line of the many-winding 
legend, there lurks a snake — it hisses in the melody, and stings in the 
moral. Where he has laughed, he should have trembled and shuddered. 
When he has been shaking his sides, he should have shaken his head — 
shed iron tears, and stretched forth the iron hand. Any objection that may 
have been made heretofore, has been a shallow, undiscerning, insufficient 
objection, and now for the first time has a discovery been made — that 


what our good spirits have fed upon so merrily, was either “poison” or 
“twaddle.” 


Blanchard concludes sarcastically: ‘Some say that the spirit of the 
age is quackery; only grant that, and then the projectors of this design 
become its fair and legitimate representatives.’ 

This level of calumny — so it was considered by Horne — was not 
reached even by the New Monthly," to whose pages Barham was then 


* Ainsworth’s Magazine, V (1844), 317-325. 
™LXXI (1844), 129-136. 
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acontributor. That he should be strongly defended by his own journal 
was of course natural. Horne’s book, declared the reviewer, stands 
in a very unhappy predicament. ‘It has had the effect of sorely 
puzzling some people — of offending others — of satisfying none.’ 
Even those praised therein were made uneasy under its approbation. 
The reviewer denounced Horne’s book on several counts, but he 
found strangest of all the chapter on Ingoldsby. 

The real difficulty, he says, is that Horne simply does not know 
what to make of Ingoldsby. He is pretty sure that Ingoldsby is a 
comic poet, but if so, then unlike all others. And quoting Horne’s 
comments on the passage from ‘Gengulphus’ he exclaims in feigned 
surprise at the astuteness of the critic: 


It never occurred to this sincere wiseacre, that there was something 
else to ridicule besides the diseased appetite for horrors — namely, the 
diseased food by which it is nourished. He sees plainly enough that In- 
goldsby indulges in a jocose use of horrors, and he takes his stand upon 
that. If he had looked an inch further he must have discovered that all 
this raw-head and cross-bones whimsicality is the vent, not of a scoffing 
spirit, but of a strong wit lashing with matchless ridicule the ribald and 
profane narratives of horror, which daily solicit the morbid sympathies 
of the public in an endless variety of shapes. . . . Thomas Ingoldsby has 
scourged the brutal taste in a way not likely to be forgotten. He has 
heaped overwhelming satire upon that minute style of delineating crime, 
which might be said to have created the passion upon whose indulgence 
it subsisted; and he has given such an effectually ludicrous turn to the 
genius for the horrible, that the whole school of penny-a-line pathos may 
be fairly said to shudder through his verses and expire in their echoes. 


I have given this reviewer’s remarks at some length, not only because 
they are an effective rebuttal of Horne, but, more importantly, because 
they explain the editorial policy behind the publication of the Legends 
in the New Monthly. They show conclusively that the Legends were 
not taken merely as a rush of fun thrown out by a facile rhymer. 

In this same connection the marginal note written by Leigh Hunt 
at the end of the chapter on Ingoldsby in Horne’s personal copy of 
A New Spirit is of particular interest: ‘May not Ingoldsby have in- 
tended to bring into popular contempt the morbid tendency to crime 
itself? to make Greenacres, for instance, ashamed and disgusted at 
the idea of becoming Greenacres?’ To this has been appended Horne’s 
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reply: ‘No —R. H. H.’* This suggestion of Hunt’s, found also in 
various reviews of Horne’s book, doubtless prompted the insertion of 
the following paragraph in a second edition, published later the same 
year: 


Those who endeavour to justify this writer by the sudden discovery 
of a moral aim in his ridiculing real horrors (in order to teach the vulgar 
to laugh at them) say not one syllable of the gross licentiousness of these 
tales! There is nothing to say for them.” 


The critical reaction was so preponderantly pro-Ingoldsby that 
Horne felt it necessary to reply at some length in the ‘Introductory 
Comments’ to this second edition, despite Elizabeth Barrett’s admoni- 
tion: ‘Let them rave! That the book does not deserve their abuse we 
know as well as they themselves do — and there is no need to know 
better. What turns against it is simply the worm — or the friend of 
the worm, wormy, and right wormily!’® But in replying, Horne 
refused to be drawn into a controversy with the reviewers. ‘I receive 
their shots, and pass on my way. I presume a period will some day 
arrive when Thomas Ingoldsby may consider himself sufficiently 
avenged by eight or ten attacks in return for my one.’ That day 
was not long in coming. While it is true that Horne’s replies to his 
critics were ‘mere foil-play,’ as Walter Jerrold says,” they are ample 
evidence of the general popularity and success of the Legends. 

If Elizabeth Barrett’s remark was intended to equate Ingoldsby 
with the ‘worm’ — and if so, it is the only comment on Barham by 
either of the Brownings that I have been able to discover — then one 


™ Horne’s own copy of A New Spirit, extended from two to four volumes by 
the insertion of a large number of autograph letters from various literary figures of 
the day (including three by Barham), is in HCL. It contains annotations identified 
by Horne as being ‘by my friend Leigh Hunt, to whom I lent these vols.’ 

" A New Spirit of the Age, 2nd ed. (London, 1844), I, 147. 

” Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Addressed to Richard Hengist Horne, 
ed. Richard Henry Stoddard (New York, 1877), I, 227-228. Ingoldsby’s influence 
on Robert Browning is apparent in such poems as “The Pied Piper.’ 

“In dealing with both the New Monthly and Ainsworth’s he was brief. Of the 
former he expressed incredulity that it should have stooped to attack him on per- 
sonal grounds, though he realized that in taking a firm position against ‘its principal 
contributor’ he was in a vulnerable position. As to the latter, he was indeed sur- 
prised to find the ‘gallant Editor’ so implacably virulent in resorting to puns and 
personalities, and surprised also that Ainsworth did not add his own name to the 
piece. 

“ A New Spirit of the Age, ed. Walter Jerrold (London, 1907), p. xv. 
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‘friend of the worm’ was Thackeray. In the Morning Chronicle, 2 
April 1844, Titmarsh wrote that Horne’s ‘easy candour’ ought to lead 
people to deal sincerely with him. Most of his views were common- 
place, said Thackeray; only in the matter of commenting on Barham 
did he show ‘spleen,’ and even that had a sort of ‘clumsy sincerity.’ 
These strictures upon Horne’s intellectual scope, compiled with re- 
marks concerning his style of dress, provoked appropriate rejoinder 
in the second edition of A New Spirit. Horne objected to Thackeray’s 
abuse of ‘so important a position of influence on the public mind, by 
inserting his “good fun” in the leading liberal morning paper.’ ‘Be- 
sides,’ he went on, ‘the book was open enough on literary grounds for 
sharp handling, and [Thackeray] might have found ample grounds, 
either to advocate the cause of comic poetry, or to assist his friend 
Ingoldsby, the “amusing poet,” with the “harmless phantasies.” ’ 

In one phase of this minor literary turmoil a point claimed by Horne 
redounds to his credit. Addressing himself to Ingoldsby in the intro- 
duction to the second edition he remarks that ‘in dealing with his 
“Legends,” which I conceived it a duty to treat unsparingly, I yet 
exercised the utmost forbearance towards himself personally —a 
forbearance which has not been exercised by his friends who have 
attacked me, but which I have not resented upon him, nor intend.’ 
Horne could well have taken satisfaction from his stand, for in less 
than a year — on 17 June 1845 — Ingoldsby died. 

The appearance of the Third Series in December, 1846, drew notices 
in the book columns of periodicals, and in the Miscellany and New 
Monthly it was of course given special attention. Ingoldsby’s fame 
was still spreading at home and abroad. During the fifties and sixties 
the better pieces began to find their way into anthologies. For exam- 
ple, James Parton’s Humorous Poetry of the English Language (New 
York, 1856), containing many of Ingoldsby’s tales, went into a sixth 
edition before the end of the following year. As a rhymer, Ingoldsby 
was held by Parton to have but one equal in English literature — 
Byron.* 

Between 1857 and the end of 1864 some 56,250 authorized copies 


“ Humorous Poetry, p. 669. 

In 1860 William Allingham, the Irish poet and friend of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
edited an anthology of verse entitled Nightingale Valley. He included Barham’s 
‘graver verses,’ ‘As I Laye A-Thynkynge,’ which met his rigid criterion (‘nothing 
below a pure and loving loyalty to the Muse’), but rejected the other Legends as 
work in which ‘great cleverness is but poorly employed.’ 
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of the Legends were printed in twenty-three different editions.* Up 
to that time, it may be noted, the text was all-important, for the 
majority of the illustrations, which have undoubtedly counted in the 
work’s subsequent fame, had not been added. These came in the 
thirty-second (1864) edition and were by George Cruikshank (who 
had illustrated a few of the pieces upon their initial appearances in 
the Miscellany), John Leech, Du Maurier, and John Tenniel.* The 
notices of the edition of 1864, while shorter than earlier ones, leave 
no doubt of Ingoldsby’s then firmly established reputation. As one 
reviewer said: ‘His name is duly inscribed on the long role of English 
Humourists.’ * That name had been made ‘a household word.’ 


Such statements attest the popularity of the Legends during the 
sixties. The next three decades, roughly, witnessed the apogee of 
Ingoldsby’s fame. Within that period appeared the two most com- 
prehensive editions of the Legends (1870, 1894), the two versions of 
the Life (1870, 1880), the Ingoldsby Lyrics (1881), and the most 
extensive reviews devoted to Ingoldsby, occasioned by the appearances 
of these works.” It marked the culmination of the efforts by the 


“ Bibliographical information about the Legends is taken from the Bentley Private 
Catalogue, A List of the Principal Publications Issued from New Burlington Street 
during the Year 1840 (London, 1895), compiled by Richard Bentley the younger 
and his assistant F. E. Williams. Only fifty copies of this work were printed, and 
much of the information it contains is not available elsewhere. (I have used the copy 
in the University of Illinois Library.) Michael Sadleir’s X/X-Century Fiction (1951) 
should be consulted for bibliographical descriptions of the first editions of the 
Three Series and his discussion of the complexities surrounding the determination 
of the proper order of issue. Brief comments on the principal editions may be 
found in an appendix to Mrs Bond’s edition of the Legends (1894). For further 
details about the financial aspects of the Legends as a Victorian best seller, see 
Royal A. Gettmann, ‘Barham and Bentley,’ Journal of English and Germanic Philol- 
ogy, LVI (1957), 337-346. 

“For a description of a special copy of the 1864 edition at Harvard see Appen- 
dix I. Later noteworthy illustrations are those by Arthur Rackham (1898, revised 
and enlarged edition 1907), by Herbert Cole (1903), and by H. G. Theaker (1911). 

" Notes and Queries, 3rd ser., V1 (1864), 504. 

" The review of the Life in Temple Bar, XXXI1 (1870/71), 66, provides informa- 
tion that an Ingoldsby Club, ‘with literary tastes like his own,’ had been formed 
sometime prior to December 1870 and held its meetings at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
near Great Queen Street, where the earliest Legends were written. One of the club 
members was James Alberry, a writer of such comedies as “The Two Roses.’ 

The highly complimentary review of the Life in Fraser’s Magazine, LXXXIII 
(1871), 302-316, makes an amusing apology for Barham’s associates like Edward 
Cannon, Theodore Hook, and the members of the Garrick Club, finding it to 
Barham’s credit that he ‘mixed familiarly with such a set without compromising his 
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illustrators, anthologists, parodists,* elocutionists,” and musicians. 
With Ingoldsby’s tide at the full, the reviewer in Fraser's Magazine 
in 1871 was led to say of him: ‘We own we expect to see fresh Tenny- 
sons, fresh Thackerays, and fresh Lyttons, before we again fall in 
with that peculiar combination of qualities required for the production 
of the Ingoldsby Legends.’ ® 

Richard Bentley must be given principal credit for keeping Ingolds- 
by’s work before the public and in favor. Some critics, indeed, say 
that much of its popularity was due to that publisher’s refurbishing 
the Legends from time to time and putting them out in every con- 
ceivable kind of edition — in brief, exploiting them to the full. Now 
it need not be denied that Bentley did something of this sort, but to 
charge him with unscrupulousness or in any sense with unfairness 
would, I think, be unjustifiable. The Legends was one of the most 


calling.’ The fallacy of the proffered excuse —that Ingoldsby was ‘reading man- 
kind, as others read books, with the view to the collection of hints and materials’ — 
will be recognized at once by anyone who reads Barham’s notebooks and letters. 

A third article, reviewing both the Legends and the Life, in the British Quarterly 
Review, LIII (1871), 391-408, is substantial and informative. 

“For some of the many parodies of Ingoldsby see Walter Hamilton, comp., 
Parodies of the Works of English & American Authors (London, 1884-89), V, 
293-311. 

” The recitations and ‘penny readings’ of the time usually included selections 
from Pickwick or from the Legends. Sam Weller, Tiger Tim, and the Jackdaw 
of Rheims became especial favorites. “The Jackdaw’ was part of the repertoire of the 
Webling sisters, Josephine and Peggy, famous ‘readers’ of the day. Evidence of 
their reputation and the fame of the Legend is to be found in a letter of 16 February 
1880 from John Ruskin to their father: ‘I also know the “Jackdaw of Rheims” pretty 
nearly by heart; but I would gladly come to London straightway, had I the time, to 
hear Miss Peggy speak it again’ (The Works of John Ruskin, ed. Edward T. Cook 
and Alexander Wedderburn, London, 1903-12, XXXIV, 546). Ruskin had com- 
mented before on Barham: see Works, XXXIV, 103-104. William Henry Harrison, 
Ruskin’s first editor, included a brief sketch of Barham, his former friend, in his 
‘Notes and Reminiscences’ published in the Dublin University Magazine, XCII 
(1878), 66-67, recalling after more than thirty years that Barham was ‘as witty and 
entertaining in his conversation as in his celebrated “Legends.” ’ 

Barham met Charles Roach Smith through their common interest in archaeology 
(see the latter’s Retrospections, Social and Archaeological, London, 1883-91, I, 13- 
15). But also, Smith gave recitations; nor was he at all modest about this claim to 
fame. He gives an inadvertently amusing account of one of these readings ‘before a 
large and first-class audience at Lewes’ at which he proposed to follow excerpts 
from Lear with ‘The Execution.’ He was asked to replace the offending Legend 
(‘there were full twenty clergymen in the audience’), which he did, but read it the 
next night to many of the same group with outstanding success. 

° LXXXIII, 304. 
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popular works published by the Bentley firm during its entire existence. 
The printing history bears testimony to its popularity: approximately 
450,000 authorized copies of the work were in print by 1895. As the 
price of the work dropped, the circulation naturally spread among 
new groups of readers. The success of an edition aimed to catch the 
widest possible audience serves to indicate not only the book’s con- 
tinuing success, but the acumen of the Bentley firm. An edition of 
1881, the ‘People’s Edition,’ selling for sixpence, had a printing of 
100,000 copies, and 60,513 of these were sold on the day of publica- 
tion.” 

But toward the end of the same period a notable ground swell of 
dissent became evident. The burden of this opinion was that the 
Legends were passé, a relic of humor of the past, a delight only to a 
former generation but now something to be looked upon with mingled 
affection and disbelief, like an outmoded suit of clothes belonging to 
one’s grandfather.” 

Walter Whyte, who wrote the commentary on Barham for Miles’s 
Poets and Poetry (1894), found that Ingoldsby’s great popularity had 
declined somewhat but seemed little likely to expire. But while recog- 
nizing the popularity and the merits of Ingoldsby’s Legends, Whyte 
asks if they are not somewhat overrated. ‘When two or three of them 
are read consecutively, does not the cleverness become a trifle irksome? 
Does not the dead rattle of the rhyme begin to jar on the ear? Does 
not one grow weary before long of that gluttonous, bibulous, amorous 
crew of burlesque monks, and churchmen, and saints, and devils, and 
frail fair ladies?’ ** And further on he says that after Praed’s verses 


Ingoldsby’s rhymes ‘sound like the clatter of castenets after a chime 
of silver bells.’ 


™ Legends (1894), Ill, 277. 

“See, for example, a piece headed ‘Ingoldsby’ and signed ‘K.’ in the Academy, 
LV (1898), 340-341. A second article, unsigned, “The Tedium of Irreverence,’ 
Academy, LXI1 (1901), 569-570, occasioned by publication of the Legends in Grant 
Richards’ World’s Classics series, is more specific: the writer castigates Ingoldsby’s 
want of reverence and lawlessness of form. 

“ Alfred H. Miles, ed., The Poets and the Poetry of the Century (London, 1891- 
94), IX, 200. E. C. Stedman in the mid-seventies had tried to dismiss Ingoldsby’s 
tales as ‘jingling trifles’ (Victorian Poets, Boston, 1876, p. 238) —but he found it 
desirable to include ‘The Jackdaw’ and ‘The Coronation’ in his Victorian Anthology 
1837-1895 (Boston, 1895). With Hugh Walker’s disparaging judgment in The 
Literature of the Victorian Era (Cambridge, 1910), p. 331, compare S. G. Tallentyre’s 
favorable one in ‘The Parson-Poets,’ North American Review, CXCV (1912), 92-93. 
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Other critics during the late nineties found Ingoldsby wanting in 
delicacy of wit and melody of verse when compared to Hood and 
Praed; and by then it was possible to compare him also with Calverley 
and Lewis Carroll, to his disadvantage. 

It was at this time, however, that George Saintsbury, whose work 
on minor literary figures of the nineteenth century is yet recognized 
by such critics as Edmund Wilson as among the best, called the 
Legends ‘immortal’ and ‘the most popular book of light verse that 
ever issued from the press.’ ** Gathering up several aspects of Ingolds- 
by’s reputation, he says: 


Very recently they [the Legends] have met with a little priggish depre- 
ciation, the natural and indeed inevitable result, first of a certain change in 
speech and manners, and then of their long and vast popularity. Nor 
would any one contend that they are exactly great literature. But for in- 
centile fun that never gets flat and scarcely ever simply uproarious, for 
a facility and felicity in rhyme and rhythm which is almost miraculous, and 
for a blending of the grotesque and the terrible which, if less fime than 
Praed’s or Hood’s, is only inferior to theirs — no one competent to judge 
and enjoy will ever go to Barham in vain. 


Only ‘bad prigs’ and persons of ‘undue natural density,’ he claims 
elsewhere, could fail to be delighted with reading these pieces ‘at four- 
teen and at forty-eight.’ As for himself, Saintsbury thought he could 
repeat half the Legends — he was sure he could with only an occa- 
sional cue.”* 

To realize that men of such disparate tastes as Charles Roach Smith, 
John Ruskin, and George Saintsbury were so fond of these tales that 
they memorized large numbers of them is to realize something of their 
widespread appeal. The remarks of these men help us, also, to under- 
stand something more of what constituted the basis for this appeal. 

Yet another attraction was recognized by writers of the century’s 
end. H. Morse Stephens first pointed out to readers Barham’s ‘ex- 
traordinary skill’ in weaving his Legends about actual Kentish local- 


“A History of Nineteenth Century Literature (1780-1895) (New York, 1896), 
pp- 209-210. Of Peacock, Crabbe, Borrow, Hogg, Praed, and Barham, Edmund 
Wilson says: ‘It is impossible to take care of these writers by subsuming them under 
some bigger name. Each is unlike anyone else, unique and fully developed; each 
has to be explored for his own sake’ (Classics and Commercials, New York, 1950, 
PP- 308-309). 

- “Essays in English Literature 1780-1860, Second Series (London, 1895), pp. 
290-291. 
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ities.” To visit the Ingoldsby Country, one’s open copy of the Legends 
in hand, became an exciting sport for confirmed Barhamites. There 
was Tappington to be visited, and from there the trails led one to 
Canterbury, to Thanington, or down to Dover. And not long after- 
ward, in 1903, J. B. Atlay’s edition of the tales first gave some indica- 
tion of the surprising range of social history covered by the Legends. 
All subsequent writers have remarked upon these features of the work. 

We may bring to a close the kind of criticism detailed in the fore- 
going pages, with a commentary that, because of its authoritative 
source, in 1915 set a seal of approval on Ingoldsby. The Cambridge 
History of English Literature says of him: 


High-principled but feeble-minded persons actually regarded the Legends 
at the time, and have regarded them since, as an infamous attempt to under- 
mine the high church movement by ridicule; as a defiling of romance; as 
a prostitution of art; as a glorification of horse play and brutality; as a 
perilous palliation of drunkenness, irreverence, loose and improper con- 
duct of all sorts. With quite infinitely less than the Langer of Rabelais, 
allegations and insinuations of faults not much less heinous than those 
charged by anti-Pantagruelists were raised, while, for a decade or two, 
more recently, has been added the sneer of the superior person at ‘fun out 
of fashion.’ On the other hand, it is a simple fact that not a few fervent 
high-churchmen, medievalists, men zealous for religion and devotees of 
romance, have been among Ingoldsby’s most faithful lovers. For the 
have seen that ‘Love me and laugh at me’ is a motto not in the least self- 
contradictory, and that the highest kind of laughter is impossible without 
at least a little love, and a very high kind of love compatible with at least 
a grain of laughter.** 


The chief attacks on Ingoldsby had for the time spent themselves. 
His niche — if only that — in English literature seemed henceforth 
assured, and while only an occasional strongly prejudiced supporter 
made extravagant claims to greatness, Ingoldsby’s rooted stand as a 
delightful humorist appeared incontrovertible. 

From 1916 to the present, Ingoldsby’s work has continued slowly 
to decline in popularity and to lose favor with critics, though there 
are notable rear-guard activities by writers such as Stewart M. Ellis, 
the Reverend Arthur W. Fox, Sir Henry Newbolt, and Malcolm 

“With Thomas Ingoldsby in Kent,’ Temple Bar, CV1 (1895), 89-98. This new 


element of criticism reached its culmination in Charles G. Harper’s The Ingoldsby 
Country (London, 1904). 


"XII (Cambridge, 1915), 123 (in chapter by Saintsbury on ‘Lesser Poets, 1790- 
1837’). 
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Elwin. Ellis added to our knowledge of Barham’s biography, and 
served to remind us that by 1917 Ingoldsby’s lines had long been 
familiar and had ‘become colloquial and as much a part of allusive and 
familiar English as the most inspired quotations from the national 
classics.’ ** Whatever may be the reaction of modern readers to Fox’s 
sentimentalized acount of Ingoldsby as ‘perhaps the merriest com- 
panion of the soothing pipe within the varied range of English litera- 
ture,’ it is not without significance as a reflection of the wide appeal 
still exerted by the Legends upon one kind of reader.*° Newbolt made 
a belated defense of Ingoldsby against those who denied literary merit 
to the Legends. When a writer has had ‘the consideration of reason- 
ably qualified contemporaries,’ whose taste he has expressed or influ- 
enced, he may not thereafter be. overlooked.” Newbolt reiterates 
Ingoldsby’s claim for assessment in the long line of comic writers. 
Elwin is more valuable in showing Barham’s literary relations than he 
is as a critic of the Legends. But his concluding remarks *™ are also 
evidence that not all of the affection for the man behind the Legends 
and the impact of his personality on readers like Fox have disappeared. 

During the same period, Lionel Stevenson in America weighed 
Ingoldsby’s claim to consideration along with other members of ‘the 
irresponsible decade,’ and found that he had ‘followed his indomitably 
frivolous comrades into the Limbo of the superseded’ even at the time 
of Horne’s anguished denunciation of the Legends.*” The evidence 

“Stewart M. Ellis, ‘Richard Harris Barham — “Thomas Ingoldsby,”’ Bookman, 
LI (1916/17), 112-118; reprinted with additions in Mainly Victorian (London, 
1925), p. 30. Ellis does not specify lines of Ingoldsby’s verse that became popular 
quotations, but at least one couplet, from “The Lay of St. Odille,’ suggests itself: 

For this you’ve my word, and I never yet broke it, 


So put that in your pipe, my Lord Otto, and smoke it! — 

“ ‘Puffs from My Pipe. V. Thomas Ingoldsby,’ Papers of the Manchester Literary 
Club, XLV (1919), 184. 

™ ‘The Ingoldsby Legends,’ Studies Green and Gray (London, 1926), p. 289. The 
extent of Barham’s influence has not yet been determined. For evidence of his 
probable influence on an American author, see W. B. Stein, ‘A Possible Source of 
Hawthorne’s English Romance,’ Modern Language Notes, LXVII (1952), 52-55, 
where the relation of “The Spectre of Tappington’ to Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret 
is discussed. 

™ Wallflowers, p. 153. 

™ ‘Barham and the Irresponsible Decade,’ University of California Chronicle, 
XXVIII (1926), 400-418. Other articles of similar purport, though not specifically 
concerned with Barham, are Stevenson’s ‘Romanticism Run to Seed,’ Virginia 
‘Quarterly Review, IX (1933), 510-525, and Agnes Repplier’s “The Laugh That 
Failed,’ Atlantic Monthly, CLVIII (1936), 210-216. Mr Stevenson’s first article is 
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I have cited may suggest that, if nothing more, the time factor is in 
error.°* Newbolt, too, agreed in 1926 that Hook, Cannon, and 
Mathews had disappeared; but Barham, he said, ‘still sits and laughs 
with us in a very substantial form.’ 

The centennial of the first appearance of the Legends in the Mis- 
cellany was noticed in the Times Literary Supplement. The article 
reveals much enthusiasm for ‘that unique repertory of laughs, shudders, 
goblinry, and freshly minted loci classici,’ ** the Ingoldsby Legends. 
It finds Barham to have been ‘the only genuine Early Victorian 
medievalist’ and at the same time the most contemporary of commen- 
tators. Others at that period who were ‘hankering after the Middle 
Ages’ were either too insincere, too awkward, too pious, or too arti- 
ficial. And Barham’s ‘lusty cry’ was all the more unexpected for 
emanating from under the dome of St Paul’s. But with the appearance 
of his work the Middle Ages themselves awoke: 


All over the country the gargoyles began to grin again, the imps and apes 
sprang off the carved musericords, marble saints and prelates sat up on 
their tombs and wagged reproving fingers as they had been wont to do 
in their days of flesh and blood, the witches muttered their spells afresh 
in every village, the ghost walked once more in every manor house — and 
the whole of England, which had watched with mistrust the medievalism 


of “stained-glass attitudes,” gave a shout of hilarity and recognized its own 
self. 


Barham’s own ‘clear and healing laugh,’ still sounding in the ears of 
readers more than a century after his death, is the aspect of his fame 
that he himself would most cherish. For, loving his fellow men and 
giving himself unsparingly to their service, he found humor to be the 
great regulating force in the sane conduct of human affairs.’ 


WittuM G. Lane 


especially valuable in its delineation of the paradoxes that made up Barham’s type 
of mind. 

* There is no adequate bibliography of Barham. The various articles I have 
cited, taken together, comprise the fullest checklist available. 

™<The Ingoldsby Legends: “Mirth and Marvels” from St. Paul’s, TLS, 26 
December 1936, p. 1057; this article is also quoted in note 49, above. See also ‘Mirth 
and Marvels: Ingoldsby after a Hundred Years,’ TLS, 16 June 1945, p. 282, pub- 
lished for the hundredth anniversary of Barham’s death. 

**T am indebted to the Research Council of Duke University for a grant that 
enabled me to complete my article. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the aid given 
and kindness shown me by Professor Hyder E. Rollins and Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr. 
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APPENDIX I 


In addition to the manuscript material discussed in the text above, the Har- 
vard College Library holds a number of printed pieces relating to Barham that 
are of special interest. These are listed and described herewith. 


1. Verses Spoken at St. Paul’s School, on the Public Celebrations, May the 
1st, 1806, and April the 30th, 1807. London: Printed by C. Spilsbury, No. 
3, Angel Court, Snowhill. 1807. 





A® B* C’; pp. [1]-[28]. Leaf 16.7 by 9.5 cm. Contemporary mottled calf, 
gilt; marbled end papers. 

With Barham’s armorial bookplate, and the signature ‘Caroline Barham 
October 1814’; Barham had married Caroline Smart in this year. 


Acquired by Harvard from the late Peter Murray Hill in April 1956. The 
only other copies traced are two in the Library of St Paul’s School. 


Barham’s first publication, issued in his nineteenth year, containing his 
‘Verses on the Death of Lord Nelson, spoken May 1st, 1806,’ and his 
‘Verses spoken in Answer to an Oration against Suspicion, April 30, 1807,’ 
together with ‘Verses spoken by F[rederick] P[hilipse] R[obinson] aged 
10 years, April 30, 1807.’ Dedicated “To the Rev‘. Dr. Roberts . . . by 
His Grateful Pupil and Obedient Servant, R. H. Barham. May 27th, 1807.’; 
Richard Roberts was High Master of St Paul’s 1769-1814, the longest term 
of office in the history of the School. Verses Spoken at St. Pauls was 
reviewed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, November 1808. 


. My Cousin Nicholas; or, The Bullwinkles of Underdown Hall. A Tale. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. I [II]. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1835. 


Vol. I: title-page, pp. [13]—194; Vol. II, pp. 195-383. Vol. I: rebound in 
three-quarter leather over boards, manuscript label on spine, 18.5 by 11 
cm. Vol. II: original half cloth over boards, printed label on spine, 20.5 
by 12 cm. (leaves untrimmed), 12 pages of advertisements at end. 


Acquired by Harvard from the Boston Library in October 1941. Another 
copy in the library of the University of Wisconsin, identical in preliminaries 
and text, Vol. I rebound, Vol. Il bound as Harvard copy but measuring 
20.8 by 12.5 cm., 12 pages of advertisements at end of each volume (those 
in Vol. II agreeing with Harvard copy). 


First edition in book form, printed from the serial version in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, Vols. XXXV-XXXVI (April-December 1834), with 
which it agrees in title, textual wording, paragraphing, punctuation, chapter 
divisions, and lack of rubrics and summaries at head of chapters, at the 
same time differing in all these respects from Some Account of My Cousin 
Nicholas, 3 vols., London: Richard Bentley, 1841, hitherto regarded as the 
first edition in book form. 
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3. The Ingoldsby Legends, First-Third Series, 1840-47 
The treatment of copies follows that of Michael Sadleir in XIX Century 
Fiction (London, 1951), I, 27-29, with variants from his descriptions noted. 
Title-page colors appear to be particularly variable; no attempt has been 


made to distinguish the shades of brown (purple?, burnt umber?) in the 


Harvard copies, where inking or fading may account for some or all of 
the differences. 





a. Private Edition, First Series 
No. 4 of 12 copies on thick paper, bound in original russia, gilt; title- 
page entirely in black; copy otherwise as in Sadleir, with incomplete 
version of “The Franklin’s Dogge’ on p. 236. 


Copy inscribed by Barham to his son, as follows: “To R H Dalton 
Barham Tho Ingoldsby.’ 


Acquired by Harvard from Richard F. Wormser in July 1948 (acces- 
sion number *48-95). 


The Bentley Private Catalogue of 1895 (see note 84 above) gives loca- 
tions for 8 of the 12 copies of the Private Edition as of that date: 





















1. Author’s own copy, originally given to his wife: Miss Mary Anne 
Barham, 51 Gower Street, London, Barham’s younger surviving 
daughter [No. 2; Owen D. Young-Berg copy] 


2. Dalton Barham’s copy: Mrs T. S. Howe, Cromlyn Lodge, Hills- 
borough, Co. Down, eldest daughter of Mrs Edward Augustus Bond 
(see page 51 above) [No. 4; Harvard copy] 


3. Richard Bentley’s copy, later given by him to his brother Samuel: 
Mr Richard Bentley the younger, grandson of Barham’s publisher 
[ No. 8; Michael Sadleir copy] 


4. Dr Roberts’ copy (see Life, I, 115): Mrs Pinder, Barrowby Old Hall, 
Lincolnshire 

5. Mrs Haffenden’s copy (blank page 236 inscribed ‘Ah! Ah! Mrs. H,’ 
etc.): Mr George Haffenden, Homeleigh, Castle Bar, Ealing, son of 
the original recipient 

6. Sergeant Talfourd’s copy (blank p. 236 inscribed ‘Ah! Ah! Mr. 
Critic,’ etc.): Mr Bruton, Bewick House, Gloucester 


7. Mr Edwin Truman, Old Burlington Street, London 


8. Mrs Hughes’s copy (see Life, I, 145, and p. 66 and note 36 above): 
believed to be in the possession of the family of Mr Tom Hughes 


Of the 12 copies, only 3 — Nos. 2, 4, 8 — are at present located. Sadleir 
lists a fourth copy, from the library of D. Phoenix Ingraham, sold in New 


York in February 1936. It is hoped that this present survey may result 
in additions to the number of located copies. 
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b. Public Edition, First-Third Series 
Set 1: Harry Elkins Widener Collection 

Annotated and extra-illustrated by Edward Raleigh Moran; First 
Series copy inscribed by Barham to Moran, as follows: ‘To his friend 
E. R. Moran Esq from Thos Ingoldsby’; additions by Moran include 
9 letters of Barham (of which 8 are to Moran), a letter of Bentley, 
a pen-and-ink sketch of Barham by Dalton Barham, proofs, prints, 
clippings, etc. (see A. S. W. Rosenbach, A Catalogue of the Books 
and Manuscripts of Harry Elkins Widener, Philadelphia, 1918, I, 18- 
21, for detailed description). 





From the collections of M. A. B. P. Wills (signature in each volume) 
and Clarence S. Bement (bookplate in First Series); Harry Elkins 
Widener bookplates in each volume. 


First Series: original cloth, Sadleir (b); title-page in brown and black; 
half-title preceding title-page; p. 236 unprinted, but with autograph 
verses by Barham differing slightly from those printed by Mrs Bond 
in Legends, 1894, I, 247 — cf. Rosenbach, Catalogue, I, 20; no printed 
slip; with sonnet on p. [vi] in Moran’s hand dated 3 December 1839, 
indicating a copy of early distribution. 

Second Series: original cloth, Sadleir (c); title-page in brown and 
black; imprint, dated 1843, showing only on ‘St. Medard’ plate; with 
2 leaves of advertisements preceding half-title. 


Third Series: original cloth, Sadleir (c); title-page in brown and 
black; imprint showing on all 6 plates, with dates as follows: ‘Barham’ 
1847, ‘Ingoldsby’ 1846, ‘Little Jack Ingoldsby’ 1847, “The Knight 
and the Lady’ 1846, “The Housewarming’ 1847, ‘Jerry Jarvis’s Wig’ 
1843. 

Set 2: catalogue number Typ 805.40.1940 


Received from Philip Hofer for Department of Printing and Graphic 
Arts in February 1942. 


First Series: original cloth, Sadleir (c), but remboitage; title-page in 
brown and black; half-title preceding title-page; p. 236 unprinted; 
no printed slip. 


Second Series: original cloth, Sadleir (c); title-page in orange-red 
and black; imprint, dated 1843, showing only on ‘St. Medard’ plate. 


Third Series: original cloth, Sadleir (c); title-page in orange-red 
and black; plate imprints as in Set 1; portrait plates of Barham inter- 
changed in binding. 

Set 3: accession number *42—5080 
Received from estate of Grenville L. Winthrop June 1943. 
All three volumes rebound in green morocco. 
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First Series: title-page in brown and black; half-title preceding title- 
page; p. 236 unprinted; no printed slip. 
Second Series: title-page in brown and black; imprint, dated 1843, 
showing only on ‘St. Medard’ plate. 
Third Series: title-page in brown and black; portrait plates without 
imprint, other 4 plate imprints as in Set 1. 

Set 4: accession number *44W-1821 
Received from W. B. O. Field December 1944. 
First Series: original cloth, Sadleir (b); title-page in brown and black; 
half-title preceding title-page; p. 236 unprinted; no printed slip. 
Second Series: original cloth, Sadleir (c); title-page entirely in black; 
no imprint showing on plates. 
Third Series: original cloth, Sadleir (c); title-page in brown and 
black; ‘Barham,’ ‘Ingoldsby,’ and ‘Little Jack Ingoldsby’ plate im- 
prints as in Set 1, other three plates without imprint. 

4. The Ingoldsby Legends . . . with Sixty Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, John Leech, and John Tenniel London Richard Bentley . . . 1864 
Copy extra-illustrated with proofs of 16 wood engravings by Cruikshank, 
22 by Tenniel, and 4 by Leech, plus a proof of “The Spectre of Tapping- 
ton’ redesigned from Dalton Barham’s cut in the First Series as frontispiece 
for the edition of 1865 (containing 66 illustrations), and 2 proofs for the 
edition of 1866 (containing 72 illustrations): 1 for ‘Grey Dolphin’ by 
George Du Maurier (p. 47), and 1 for ‘Jerry Jarvis’s Wig’ by Henry Doyle 
(p. 484). 

Received from Philip Hofer for Department of Printing and Graphic Arts 
in February 1942 (catalogue number Typ. 805.64.1940). 

. The Farce of Cathay. (An Unpublished Ingoldsby Legend.) Evening 
Courier Office. Shanghai, 1870. 
Pamphlet of 4 leaves: ir title, 1v—4r text (numbered [1]-6), 4v blank; blue 
paper; in library pamphlet binding. 
A topical imitation of the Legends, satirizing personages and events in 
China. 


Received by the Chinese-Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute 2 November 1942. 


APPENDIX II 


Data concerning first publication of the seventy pieces comprising the defini- 
tive corpus of the Ingoldsby Legends (established by R. H. Dalton Barham in 
the edition of 1870) are presented herewith, and for the first time in so complete 
a form. A portion of the information may be found in J. B. Atlay’s edition of 
the Legends of 1903, a comparatively rare edition. 

The pieces are divided into two sections: those first appearing in periodicals, 
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and those first published in newspapers or books (with a few indeterminate). 
A single asterisk denotes a tale in prose; double asterisks denote pieces not in- 
cluded in the original Ingoldsby Legends in book form (First-Third Series). 


A. First PuBLicaTIon IN PERIODICALS 


The fifty-six pieces are listed chronologically by periodical. Titles are in the 
form of first appearance (with later form supplied in brackets when needed for 
identification). 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
*Singular Passage in the Life of the Late Henry Harris, Doctor in Divinity, 
Communicated by the Rev. T. S., His Friend and Executor. 
XXIX (Apr 1831), 603-615 
**Family Poetry. No. I. [Dick’s Long-tailed Coat] 
XXIX (Apr 1831), 652-653 
Family Poetry. No. II. My Letters. 
XXX (Jul 1831), 126-128 
Family Poetry. — No. III. The Play [The Tragedy] 
XXXI (Mar 1832), 550-552 
**Family Poetry, No. IV. The Country Seat. 
XXXIV (Nov 1833), 820-821 
Family Poetry. No. V. A Tale of the Rhine. [Sir Rupert the Fearless] 
XXXV (Apr 1834), 481-485 
Family Poetry. No. VI. Nursery Reminiscences. 
XXXVII (Jun 1835), 874 
Family Poetry. — No. VII. The Confession. 
XXXVIII (Jul 1835), 83 
**Family Poetry. No. VIII. The Sheriff's Ball! 
XXXIX (Jan 1836), 96-98 


Fraser's Magazine 
The Abbey. A Fragment [Fragment] 
IV (Sep 1831), 166 


Bentley’s Miscellany 
The “Monstre” Balloon. 
I (Jan 1837), 17-19 
*Fire-side Stories. — No. I. The Spectre of Tappington 
I (Feb 1837), 191-207 
Family Stories. — No. II. Legend of Hamilton Tighe. 
I (Mar 1837), 266-268 
*Family Stories. — No. III. Grey Dolphin. 
I (Apr 1837), 341-353 
Family Stories. No. [V.— The Squire’s Story. The Jackdaw of Rheims. A 
‘ Golden Legend. 


I (May 1837), 529-532 
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Family Stories. — No. V.— Hon. Sucklethumbkin’s Story. The Execution. 
A Sporting Anecdote. 
I (Jun 1837), 561-564 
*Family Stories.— No. VI.— Mrs. Botherby’s Story. The Leech of Folke- 
stone. 
II (July 1837), 91-108 
Family Stories, No. VII. Patty Morgan the Milkmaid’s Story. “Look at 
the Clock!” 
II (Aug 1837), 207-212 
*Family Stories. — No. VIII. Dr. Ingoldsby’s Story. [The Lady Rohesia] 
III (Jan 1838), 95-99 
Family Stories.— No. IX. The Nurse’s Story. The Hand of Glory. 
III (Mar 1838), 299-304 
The Golden Legend. — No. I. A Lay of St. Nicholas. 
III (May 1838), 494-498 
Mr. Barney Maguire’s History of the Coronation. 
IV (Aug 1838), 207-208 
The Forlorn One. 
IV (Oct 1838), 373 
Family Stories, No. X. Grandpapa’s Story — The Witches’ Frolic. 
IV (Nov 1838), 501-511 
The Golden Legend. — No. II. A Lay of St. Gengulphus. 
V (Mar 1839), 289-296 
The Golden Legend. — No. III. A Lay of St. Dunstan. 
VI (Jul 1839), 88-95 
Coelebs in Search of a Cenotaph. [The Cynotaph] 
VI (Oct 1839), 353-356 
Some Account of a New Play, in a Familiar Epistle to His Brother-in-Law, 
Lieut. Seaforth, H. P. Late of the Hon. E. I. C.’s 2d Regt. of Bombay 
Fencibles. 
VI (Dec 1839), 639-646 
The Lay of St. Odille. 
VII (Feb 1840), 172-176 
Mr. Peters’s Story. The Bagman’s Dog. 
VII (Mar 1840), 265-279 
Aunt Fanny. A Tale of a Shirt. 
VII (Apr 1840), 414-421 
A Row in an Omnibus. 
VII (Jun 1840), 647-650 
County Legends. No. I. Bloudie Jacke of Shrewsberrie, the Shropshire 
Bluebeard. A Legend of “The Proud Salopians.” 
VIII (Aug 1840), 171-180 
The Black Mousquetaire. A Legend of France. 
[Canto I] VIII (Sep 1840), 262-268 
Canto II. VIII (Oct 1840), 365-376 
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The Golden Legend. No. 6. The Lay of St. Aloys. 
VIII (Dec 1840), 602-610 
County Legends. — No. II. Nell Cook!! A Tale of the “Dark Entry.” The 
King’s Scholar’s Story. 
IX (Jan 1841), 81-86 
County Legends. No. III. [misprinted ‘II’ in first instalment] The Lay 
of the Old Woman Clothed in Grey. 
[Canto I] IX (May 1841), 521-526 
Canto II. IX (Jun 1841), 574-582 
County Legends. — No. IV. The Ingoldsby Penance! A Legend of West 
Kent. 
X (Jul 1841), 75-86 
The Smuggler’s Leap. A Tale of Thanet. 
X (Sep 1841), 286-291 
The Auto-da-Fé. A Legend of Spain. 
[Canto I] X (Oct 1841), 399-406 
Canto II. X (Nov 1841), 471-478 
Misadventures at Margate. An O’er True Tale. 
X (Dec 1841), 620-622 
Raising the Devil. A Legend of Albertus Magnus. 
XI (Jan 1842), 96 
The Dead Drummer. A Legend of Salisbury Plain. 
XI (Feb 1842), 113-121 
The Merchant of Venice. A Legend of Italy. 
XI (Apr 1842), 429-438 
The Lay of St. Cuthbert; or, The Devil’s Dinner-Party. A Legend of the 
North Countree. 
XI (June 1842), 565-575 
Netley Abbey 
XII (Aug 1842), 210-213 
The Norfolk Tragedy. An Old Song to a New Tune. [The Babes in the 
Wood] 
XII (Oct 1842), 423-427 
The Golden Legend. — No. VII. The Lay of St. Medard. 
XIII (Jan 1843), 95-101 
The Knight and the Lady. A Domestic Legend of the Reign of Queen Anne. 
XIII (Mar 1843), 304-312 
*Jerry Jarvis’s Wig. A Legend of the Weald of Kent. 
XIII (May 1843), 496-507 
“As I Laye A Thynkynge.” The Last Lines of Thomas Ingoldsby. 
XVIII (Aug 1845), 201-202 


New Monthly Magazine and Humorist 


The House-Warming!! A Legend of Bleedingheart Yard. 
LXVIII (Jul 1843), 346-357 





The Primitive Muse of Thomas Ingoldsby 


The Lord of Thoulouse: A Legend of Languedoc. 
LXX (Mar 1844), 321-332 

The Wedding-Day; or, The Buccaneer’s Curse. A Family Legend. 
LXX (Apr 1844), 465-476 

The Blasphemer’s Warning. A Lay of St. Romwold. 
LXXIII (Mar 1845), 297-314 

The Brothers of Birchington: A Lay of St. Thomas A’ Becket 
LXXIV (Jun 1845), 145-155 


B. First PusiicaTion OTHER THAN IN PERIODICALS 


The following fourteen pieces form a miscellaneous group. In some instances, 
place of first publication has not been determined. Newspaper clippings of 
several, sometimes with annotations by Barham, are in HCL, MS Eng 692.1(1); 
such clippings are noted below. The order of listing is that of the original 
Ingoldsby Legends in book form (First-Third Series), plus two pieces not 
included in the original book publication, Titles are in the form of first appear- 
ance, as far as known (with later form supplied in brackets when needed for 
identification). 

The Ghost. A Canterbury Tale. 

London Chronicle, Nos. 9952, 9953, 9954 (1-2, 3-4, 5-7 Oct 1822), 272, 
280, 288 (reprinted in Blackwood’s, XX, Aug 1826, 192-197) 
Unsophisticated Wishes 
English Opera. Hermann; or, The Broken Spear. 
Literary Gazette, No. 931 (24 Nov 1834), 788-789 (clipping; Barham’s 
annotation: ‘WHB Lit. Gaz: Nov* 22. 1834’) 

Hints for an Historical Play, to Be Called William Rufus; or, The Red Rover. 
Jobn Bull? , 1836? (clipping) 

Marie Mignot 
Intelligence? , 1830 (clipping; Barham’s annotations: “Squib on the Drama 
of that name at the Haymarket Theatre’; “The signature [S. R., at end] 
meant as a Squib on Sam Rogers.’) 

The Devil’s Holiday!! [The Truants] 

Intelligence, 1830? (clipping) 

The Poplar 

New Made Honour 

Globe and Traveller? (clipping) 
Epigram 
Song 
Epigram 
Song 
**Sum and Substance of a New Domestic Tragedy 
John Bull, 1836 (clipping; Barham’s annotation: ‘Alfred Bunns Play 
The Duchess of Ormond, in the Bull, 1836. RHB.’) 

**The Radiant Boy 
first published in Legends, 1870, II, 377 (see Preface, p. ix) 
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EVERAL years ago a large collection of material relating to the 

China Trade in the mid-nineteenth century was received by 

the Harvard Business School Library.’ Sorting of these records 

was interrupted by the war, and has only recently been re- 
sumed. In the course of this sorting, the discovery was made of two 
copies each of seven broadsides printed on board Commodore Perry’s 
flagship in 1854, during his expedition to Japan.’ Each broadside is 
headed ‘Japan Expedition Press’ in large ornate capitals (see Plate I). 
Under this is a line of smaller capitals indicating the ship on which 
the printing was done, the place (a port, or ‘at sea’), and the date. 
Below this appears a large eagle, bearing in its beak a narrow banner 
with the words ‘E Pluribus Unum.’ On some of the sheets a title fol- 
lows, indicating the contents; on those without title the opening words 
of the text are in capitals. 

At first it was assumed that these broadsides were issues of a ship- 
board newspaper, but investigation has produced different conclusions 
about their printing and purpose. Although their content and historical 
association must have made them sought after by the merchants of 
China (from whom Harvard’s copies derive) and in the United States, 
copies of these and other products of this press are now very rare; * 


*This was the Heard Collection, comprising records of Augustine Heard and 
Company, engaged in the China Trade from approximately 1840 to 1875. The ma- 
terial came to the Library in two parts: the first segment was received in 1931 from 
members of the Heard family in Ipswich, Massachusetts; the second segment was 
deposited by Yale University in 1942 in exchange for certain collections of Con- 
necticut material. 

* Since the broadsides were found in that part of the collection received from 
Yale, one set has been returned to the Library there; the other set has been placed 
in the Kress Room, Baker Library, Harvard Business School. 

* The National Archives was found to have six broadsides, two of which are not 
in the Harvard set; on the other hand Harvard has three not in the National Archives 
set. A further publication of the press has been located at the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, as will be related below. The New York Public Library reported a 
photostat of a copy of the broadside dated 28 June 1854 that was sold at auction in 
1945. Among institutions reporting no copy of any broadside were the Library of 
Congress, Columbia University, the New-York Historical Society, the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, the American Antiquarian Society, the Boston Public Library, the 
Boston Athenaeum, and the Peabody Museum and Essex Institute of Salem. As noted 
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thus a description of the broadsides found and an account of how they 
came to be printed will provide an unusual example of shipboard pub- 
lication, as well as an interesting footnote to an event of major signif- 
icance in world affairs. 

A few brief notes about the Japan Expedition itself will help to pro- 
vide the setting. As Charles M. Conrad, then acting Secretary of State, 
explained in an official letter in November 1852 to John P. Kennedy, 
Secretary of the Navy: ‘Since the islands of Japan were first visited 
by European nations, efforts have constantly been made by the various 
maritime powers to establish commercial intercourse with a country 
whose large population and reputed wealth hold out great temptations 
to mercantile enterprise. . . . All these attempts, however, have thus 
far been unsuccessful.’ * Accordingly, Commodore Perry was commis- 
sioned by President Fillmore to make another attempt, this time in- 
geniously planned, to obtain a treaty with Japan. With an expedition 
consisting of some ten ships, carrying over sixteen hundred men, Perry 
sailed to Japan in 1853, presented a letter from the President, and an- 
nounced that he would return the following spring to receive an 
answer. The squadron spent the intervening time in China, making 
preparations, and studying the information obtained on the first trip 
that related to natural history, ocean currents, and the like — for a 
subsidiary purpose of the expedition was to bring back such informa- 
tion about the little-known islands of Japan. Negotiations the follow- 
ing spring were ultimately successful, and a treaty was signed with the 
Japanese on 31 March 1854. Two ports were opened to American 
vessels, Simoda (or Shimoda) on the island of Honshu, and Hakodate 
on the northern island of Hokkaido, then known as Yesso. In effect 
this treaty marked Japan’s entrance into world affairs, and the begin- 
ning of a rapid modernization. 

The expedition took with it as presents to the Emperor of Japan a 
number of examples of industrial development, including a quarter- 
size railroad and locomotive, and a miniature working telegraph line. 
Commodore Perry also had with him publications illustrative of the 
size of the United States government and the diversity of its interests, 


above, duplicates of the seven issues at Harvard are now in the Yale University 
Library. 

*U. S. Senate, 33rd Congress, znd Session, Executive Document No. 34: Corre- 
spondence Relative to the Naval Expedition to Japan (U.S. Document No. 751), 
p- 4 (hereafter referred to as Correspondence). 
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and he early became convinced that ‘a small printing press, with type 
and materials, would go far to facilitate our plans, by giving us the 
means of putting forth information calculated to disabuse the Japanese 
of the misrepresentations of the Dutch.’ ° President Fillmore approved 
of this plan and directed that ‘a small printing press, with type and ma- 
terials for printing of all kinds,’ * be sent out to China for Perry. 

J. W. Spalding, Captain’s Clerk on the Mississippi, who published 
an account of the expedition on his return, apparently at first thought 
the press was intended for the Emperor, since he includes ‘a printing- 
press’ among the gifts put ashore on 13 March 1854." However, two 
months later he celebrates the inauguration of its use on shipboard as 
an implement of the expedition: 


This day [13 May 1854], I think it was, marked what may be considered 
a new item in the history of typography. We had on board one of the 
little engines, which from the days of Faustus have evolved more power, 
than the ponderous ones, that revolved our paddles, and by its aid, in a 
sea-way, an intelligent midshipman, familiar with the art preservative of 
arts, “wet sheets,” and printer’s ink, caused to be struck off copies of the 
commodore’s correspondence with the Japanese, and of the surveys of 
Lieutenant Maury. That little press deserves a place in the patent-office, 
near the one, from which came “Poor Richard’s Almanack.” ® 


As far as can be discovered from the surviving products, the press was 
used mainly as a means of duplicating documents for special use. When- 
ever Commodore Perry wanted copies of the treaties and diplomatic 
correspondence, or of the ‘surveys of Lieutenant Maury’ (naviga- 
tional directions for the various harbors of Japan), whether for refer- 
ence at the time, to give to the Japanese, or to send to the State 
Department at Washington, the printing press could provide these 
copies quickly and efficiently. In the days before typewriters or 
mimeograph machines served this purpose, the press must have been 
a great asset, and Commodore Perry expressed his gratitude for it in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Navy at the close of the expedition: ‘I 


* Letter from Perry in Madeira to the Secretary of the Navy, 14 December 1852 
(Correspondence, p. 13). 

* Letter from the Department of State to Perry, 15 February 1853 (Correspond- 
ence, p. 15). 

Pw. Spalding, The Japan Expedition: Japan and Around the World (New 
York, 1855), p. 242. Certain contemporary newspaper accounts also list a press 
among the gifts. 

* Spalding, The Japan Expedition, p. 293. 
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have found the printing-press sent out by the State Department par- 
ticularly useful.’ ° 


The ‘intelligent midshipman, familiar with the art preservative of 
arts,’ of whom Spalding writes may well have been ‘Miggs,’ or Simon 
C. Mish, the friend of Edward Yorke McCauley, Acting Master on 


board the Powhatan. In a diary entry dated ‘Simoda May 12th 1854’ 
McCauley writes: 


M: my old shipmate in the Independence has been ordered on board here 
in consequence of possessing a talent for manipulating types. The Japan 
Expedition press is underway, and “Miggs” in consideration of “Aluld 
Lang Syne” has presented me with some of his first essays, I had to cut the 
leaves out and then replace them as soon as printed — from these may be 
gleaned a knowledge of what kind of a spirit our friendly Mission to Joe 
Pan, has been made in; and the seventh paragraph of Com: P.’s letter will 
explain how far the visit is complimentary or bellicose —I do not under- 
stand exactly how the President’s letter has not received an answer from 
the Emperor of Japan — which is a custom, not set aside by any extraneous 
circumstance, in the civilized world, and I think it would have had a 
satisfactory effect here, had it been exacted. 


These ‘essays’ must have included numerous official letters that had 
passed between the Japanese and Commodore Perry since early in the 


spring of 1854. The only surviving copy,” however, is of a broadside 
containing President Fillmore’s letter to the Emperor of Japan and 
translations into English and Dutch of the answer from the Japanese 
commissioners. (McCauley’s criticism must be because the Emperor 
himself did not reply to the President’s letter.) This is dated ‘U. S. 
Steam-Frigate “Powhatan,” Simoda, Japan, May 1st, 1854,’ and bears 
the title ‘Letter from the President of the United States.’ It is in the 
form of two pages printed side by side on a large sheet (13 by 15% 
inches), and may have been intended to be folded or cut in two; the 
first page contains the President’s letter to his “Great and Good Friend,’ 
the Emperor, and the second the two translations of the answer, which 
is dated 23 February 1854. 

This letter and reply were reproduced in Correspondence Relative 


* Correspondence, p. 171. 

*” With Perry in Japan: The Diary of Edward Yorke McCauley, ed. Allan B. Cole 
(Princeton, N. J., 1942), p. 113. “Miggs’ was identified by Mr Elbert L. Huber, 
Archivist in Charge, Navy Branch, the National Archives, in a letter to the author 
of 7 May 1957. 

“In the National Archives; the Baker Library has a photostat of this copy. 
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to the Japan Expedition,” which was ordered to be printed on 2 Feb- 
ruary 1855 (almost immediately upon Perry’s return to the United 
States), and which contains all the official documents relative to the 
Expedition. From this publication it is clear that Perry used the press 
to send information back to the Secretary of the Navy during the 
expedition.” As the contents of all the surviving broadsides that deal 
with official or navigational matters appear as enclosures with Perry’s 
letters and reports in this Senate publication, it is probable that certain 
other documents quoted there in a similar manner were also originally 
printed by the Japan Expedition press. For instance, enclosures A, D, 
and E with Perry’s letter to the Secretary of the Navy dated 18 July 
1854 ** correspond to surviving broadsides; it seems probable that en- 
closures B and C, documents relating to the currency problem, were 
similarly printed.”® 

Enclosures A, D, and E with this letter in the Senate publication 
reproduce three broadsides printing regulations of American business 
and conduct in the two treaty ports, Hakodate and Simoda. In his 
diary entry for 24 June 1854, Samuel Wells Williams, the expedition’s 
interpreter, wrote: ‘A supplementary boat went ashore this morning 
from the “Mississippi” to carry some printed copies of the port regu- 
lations and rates of pilotage in Simoda, to leave with the authorities.’ ** 


These regulations were not finally agreed upon until 23 June, so they 
must have been printed the same day. No copies of this rush printing 
have survived, but the documents must have been reprinted at sea 
after the expedition left Simoda; Harvard has copies of the three broad- 
sides Perry sent home, which are dated 27 June, 28 June, and 21 July, 


with the place of printing given as ‘U. S. Steam Frigate Mississippi, at 
Sea.’ 


* See note 4 above. 

* This is confirmed by information from Mr Huber, of the National Archives, 
that the six issues of the Japan Expedition press in the Archives are part of Volume II 
of Perry’s ‘squadron letters,’ which were the basis for the Senate publication. 

“ Correspondence, p. 158. 

* This probability is increased by the fact that Spalding, in the appendix to his 
published diary, prints the text of enclosure C along with the four sets of sailing 
directions that also survive in broadsides printed by the press, as described below. 

* Samuel Wells Williams, ‘A Journal of the Perry Expedition to Japan (1853- 
1854), Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XXXVII, Pt. II (1910), 
p- 221, with a similar reference on p. 226. 

* The copies sent home are in the National Archives, lettered ‘A,’ ‘D,’ and ‘E.’ 

The question of the exact location of the press within the squadron is a minor 








EAPAN BXPEDITION PRESS. 


U. & STEAM FRIGATE MISSISSIPPI, AT SEA, JUNE 28th, 1954. 


BRGULATIONS RBIPRITING FIRETs, — 
AND THE SUPPLYING OF AMERICAN VESSELS ENTERING THE PORT OF SINODA, 


A lookout Po a<% established at some con- 
venient point, from which vessels ing in the 
offing can be seen and reported, and os ons sae 
coverel, making apparently for the harbor, a boat 
“Lette tabe neucy uietan 

in to i ion into full effect, 

beats of seleable cise ead sealing, shall alveye 02 
kept in readiness by the. master, which, if ne- 
— Fag cago beyond Rock island, to ascer- 
tain whether the vessel in sight intends entering the 
harbor or not. If it may be.thé desire of the master 
of said vessel to enter port, the pilot shall conduct 
her to safe anchorage, and dutiag lar , shall ren- 
der every assistance in his power, in focihtating the 
procurement of all the supplies shé may require. 

The rates of pilota ze, shall be ; for vessels drawing 
over 18 American feet, fifteen dollars; for all vessels 
drawinz over 13, and less than 18 feet, ten dollars; 
and for‘all vessels under 13 feet, five d>llars. 

These rates shall be paid in gold or silver coin, or 
its equivalent in goods, and ‘the same shall be paid : 
for piloting a vessel out, as well as into port. . U. S. Steam Frigate 

en vessels anchor in the outer harbor, and do Simoda, Japan, June 


SRTALINGAM MET BUTARELING VOT 200RERE, 


En het leveren van bemodigdheden aan Amerikaamsche schepen im den haven van Simoda, 


eene daartoe geschikte plaats zal een uitkyk 

wuts opgerigt van waar schepen in de here 
komende am worden gezien, alsdan sal de over- 
heid daarvan verwittigd, en een boot met een loods 
aan boord naar het schip afzezonden worden als het- 
zelve naar deze haven schynt te komen. 

Ten einde deze bepaling ten volle uit te voeren 
sullen booten van genoegzame grootte altyd door den 
havenmeester in gereedheid worden gehouden, welke 
booten als zulks nodig mogt zyn aoover als Rots éi- 
land (Mikomoto Sima) jen gaan om te onderzoe- 
ken of het schip in geazigt al of niet in den haven zal 
komen. Als nu de schipper van sulk een schip den 
haven wil binnen loopen, zal de loods hetzelve naar : 
eene veilige ankerplaats brengen, en gedurende des- i Adjudant. 
zelfs verblyf aldaar al_het mogelyke aanwenden, om Kuaagawa Kane, 


het verkrygen van wat hetzelve nodig mogt hebben, Luitenant Gouverneur 
gomakkeiyh te maken. 


Het loon van den loods zal zyn voor schepen meer 
dan achttien Amerikaansche voeten diep in het water, 
vyftien dollars; voor schepen meer dan dertien en 
minder dan achttien voeten diep in het water, tien 
dollars; en vyf dollars voor schepen minder dan der, 
tien Amerikaansche voeten diep in het water,. 

Dit loon zal betaald worden in goaden of silveren 
munt, of met eene gelyke in goederen en 


Pate | 








WERECPEARM COMGRRE. 


UNITED STATES STEAM FRIGATE 
“POWHATAN.” 


An Ethiopian entertainment will be given by the 
Japanese Olio 
on board this ship, on Sre-eta, evening, the24inst. 
weather favorable, to which the OrricERs invite your attendance. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART FIRST. 
“ As Colored ‘ Gemmen’ of the North.” 
GRAND OVERTURE. 





1. PICAYUNE BUTLER, . . . Mr. Dabney. 

2. LADIES WON'T YOU MARRY? . <i 

3. SALLY WEAVER, .... oe Dabney. 
4. UNCLE NED, . , “ Reeves. 

5. SALLY IS DE GAL FOR ME, ~» * Bete. 
6. OH! Mr,COON, . . ives * Qe 

eer ——. 
“As Nige the South.” 
GRA ND VE RTURE. 

1. OLD TAR RIVER, . . Mr. Dabney. 
‘2. massa’s IN DE coup! coLD GROUND, -“ Pablo. 

S. OLDGREYGOOSE, ..... * FN 

4. OLD AUNT SALLY, ..... ” . 
5. CANAL BOYS, . . - »« =“ De Costa. 
6. VIRGINIA ROSE BUD | oe aa = == 


SOLO ON VIOLIN, | by C. McLewee, 


The whole to a with a burlesque on Bulwer’s 


celebrated hy 
LADY OF _LYONS, 
introducing a new and much admired pas de deuz, with 
the following cast of characters :— 


CLAUDE MELNOTTE, alias sam JoHNSING, Mr. Dabney. 


PAULINE alias POLLY ANN, Miss Tri 
GINGER, Mr. McLewee. 
MINSTRELS, &C., By the whole Band. 


Manager, Mr. W. J. Dasnevy. 
Musical Director, Mr. C. McLeweer. 


-——— 


Performance to commence at o'clock, precisely. 
Javan Exvepition Press. 


PiateE II 
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The broadside printed on 27 June has no separate title, but begins: 
‘THIS IS TO CERTIFY That Yohatsi, Hikoyemon and Dshirobe, 
have been appointed Pilots for American vessels entering or departing 
from the port of Simoda, and, That the following rates for pilotage 
have been established by the proper authorities’; the rates follow. It 
closes: ‘By order of the Commander-in-chief, Sutas Bent, Flag Lieu- 
tenant. Approved, M. C. Perry, Commander-in-chief of the U. S. 
Naval Forces in the East India, China, and Japan seas. U.S. Steam 
Frigate Mississippi, Simoda, Island of Nippon, Japan, June 22d, 1854.’ 
This is printed in the left-hand column of the sheet (which measures 
14% by 9% inches); in the right-hand column is a translation of the 
whole into Dutch, which is approved by A. L. C. Portman, the Dutch 
interpreter to the expedition. 

The broadside reprinted on the following day, 28 June, is a smaller 
sheet (134 by 8% inches), bearing the title: ‘Regulations Respecting 
Pilots, and the Supplying of American Vessels Entering the Port of 
Simoda,’ given likewise both in English and Dutch. This broadside is 
reproduced in Plate I. The handwritten signature in Chinese characters 
of Kura-Kawa-Kahei that appears on the document poses a problem: if 
the place and date of printing of this broadside were in fact ‘At Sea’ 
and ‘June 28th, 1854,’ this signature must be a copy (possibly by Wells 
Williams, the interpreter, whose journal shows that he could write 
Chinese characters), as the expedition left Simoda for Okinawa just 
before this date and had no further contact with Japan. 

The broadside bearing the date of printing of 21 July (14% by 9% 
inches in size) has the title ‘Additional Regulations,’ and begins: 


Agreed to between Commodore Matruew C. Perry, Special Envoy to 
Japan, from the United States of America, and Hayasut DatcaKu-No- 
KAMI; Ipo, Prince of Tsus-sima; Izawa, Prince of Mima-saki; Tsupzux1, 


one but difficult to solve. The Vermont, on which it was to be shipped, along with 
other supplies, never sailed because of a shortage of manpower, and it is not known 
whether the press was put on board the Macedonian, the Vandalia, the Lexington, or 
some other of the ships that joined Perry in China toward the end of 1853. How- 
ever it arrived, it was apparently soon transferred to the flagship, then the steam- 
frigate Powhatan, for the first two surviving printed documents give this ship as 
the place of printing. Perry moved his flag to the Mississippi on 18 June 1854, and 
presumably the press moved with him, as this ship is given as the place of printing 
in subsequent productions of the press. Allusions to the press in the journals of the 
expedition already referred to do not help to clarify the question of location. 
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Prince of Suruga; Upono, Member of the board of Revenue; TaKE No UCHI 
SHeEITaRO, and Matsusaki Micuiraro; Commissioners of the Emperor of 
Japan, on behalf of their respective governments. 


It is a series of twelve short ‘Articles,’ giving the additional regulations, 
and stating at the end that copies in English, Japanese, and Dutch had 
been signed and exchanged. The date is given as ‘Simoda, Japan, 
June 17th, 1854,’ and Perry has signed it, adding to his usual title for 
this special occasion ‘and Special Envoy to Japan.’ 

The other four issues of the Japan Expedition press in Harvard’s 
possession contain sailing directions, based on the surveys of the various 
harbors made by Lieutenants Silas Bent and William Maury and others. 
The earliest of these is dated ‘U. S. Steam-Frigate “Powhatan,” Har- 
bor of Hakodadi, Island of Yesso, Japan, May 27th, 1854.’** This is 
a large sheet (14% by 19% inches), printed in the form of two pages 
set side by side, containing three sets of sailing directions; on the first 
page appears ‘Sailing Directions for Napha, Island Great Lewchew,’ 
and on the second, “Oonting, or Port Mellville, Island Great Lewchew’ 
and ‘Sailing Directions and Observations, Upon Lloyd’s Harbor, 
Bonin Islands, from reports of Acting Masters Madigan and Bennett of 
the U. S. ships Saratoga and Susquehanna.’ All three sections have the 
printed signature of Silas Bent. ‘Macao, Oct. 1st, 1853,’ appears as the 
date of composition for the first and third sections; the directions for 
Naha have an added note concerning some spar buoys, also signed by 
Bent.”* There is a manuscript correction on Harvard’s copy of this 
broadside: the ‘ing’ in ‘standing’ has been crossed out in ink; presum- 
ably the correction was also made on the copy Perry sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, for the word appears correctly as ‘stand’ in Corre- 
spondence ” and in subsequent printed versions. 

The squadron had visited Okinawa, referred to as ‘Great Lewchew,. 
on the way to and from Japan on the first trip, and made a final visit 
there on leaving Japan for the second time. The Mississippi was at 
Naha, Okinawa, on 7 July 1854, when another set of sailing directions 
were printed: ‘Sailing Directions for the Harbor of Simoda, by Lieut. 
Wm. L. Maury, U.S. N.’ These, like the previous set, are printed as 
two pages on one sheet, this time of blue-green paper, measuring 


* There is a copy of this broadside in the National Archives. 

*In Correspondence the added note is dated 27 May 1854, the date of printing 
of the broadside. 

* Correspondence, p. 155. 
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12 % by 15% inches.” A revised version of these directions was printed 
on the homeward trip; it is this version that Spalding prints in the 
appendix to his published diary.” This is dated “U. S. Steam Frigate 
Mississippi, Honolulu, October 26, 1854,’ and embodies various cor- 
rections, mostly of technical matters such as compass directions and 
distances. A footnote by Lieutenant Maury explains: ‘Several errors 
in the first edition of these directions, published in July last, have been 
corrected in the above. — W. L. M.’ No copy of this revised broad- 
side is now known to be in existence; the earlier version is printed in 
the Senate publication * but the official history of the expedition, 
Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the China 
Seas and Japan,” quotes the revised version and adds some further cor- 
rections. 

‘U. S. Steam Frigate Mississippi, at Sea, July 2oth, 1854’ is the im- 
print of another set of directions, ‘Sailing Directions for Hakodadi, 
by Lieut. Wm. L. Maury, U. S. N.’ These are printed on a buff 
sheet (14% by 9% inches), and include information about procuring 
wood, water, and various kinds of food in Hakodate, as well as the 
navigational instructions. They close: ‘By order of Commodore M. C. 
Perry, U.S. N.,’ with ‘Smtas Bent, Flag Lieutenant’ as signature, and 
are dated ‘At Sea, July 18th, 1854.’ 


‘Sailing Directions for Yedo’ (Tokyo) are also by Lieutenant Maury. 
These are printed on a sheet (12% by 7% inches) of the same blue- 
green paper as the directions for Simoda, and close with Perry’s 
authorization and Silas Bent’s signature. This broadside, however, gives 
‘U. S. Steam Frigate Mississippi, Hong Kong, Sept. 4th, 1854’ as the 
imprint — a date only a week before Commodore Perry set out for 


™ This broadside and those dated 20 July and 4 September are not in the National 
Archives set; see note 3 above. 

"The Japan Expedition, pp. 367-370. 

* Correspondence, pp. 189-192. The only points of difference between the broad- 
sides containing sailing directions and the reprintings in Correspondence (besides a 
few minor differences of punctuation) are in the expanding, in the latter, of the 
words ‘northward,’ ‘eastward,’ etc., which in the broadsides were abbreviated ‘N’d.’, 
etc. Presumably, while the broadsides were intended for the use of sailors and navi- 
gators who would regularly use these abbreviations, the politicians in Washington 
and other laymen were not expected to be conversant with such nautical shortcuts. 

“This bulky work, in three volumes, was, according to the title-page, ‘compiled 
from the original notes and journals of Commodore Perry and his officers, at his 
request, and under his supervision, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D. L. L. D with numer- 
ous illustrations.’ It was ‘published by order of the Congress of the United States’ 
in Washington in 1856. 
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home in an English mail steamer, leaving the Mississippi to follow him 
after making one final visit to Simoda. 

One further broadside of the Japan Expedition press, printed in the 
same style, has survived in a copy at the National Archives. This is 
dated “U. S. Steam Frigate Mississippi, at Sea, July 17, 1854’ and the 
title reads: ‘Compact between the United States and the Kingdom of 
Lew Chew, Signed at Napa, Great Lew Chew, the 11th day of July, 
1854.’ Referring to this compact in his letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy dated 19 July,” Perry wrote: ‘I also entered into a compact 
with the royal authorities, which binds the government and people 
of Lew-Chew to treat with kindness and friendship all Americans visit- 
ing the ports of the island, to supply them with whatever they may 
need, and to succor and protect all shipwrecked persons who may be 
thrown upon any part of the kingdom; to establish pilots, &c. (See 
accompanying paper, D.)’*° 

Examination of an unpublished diary of the expedition, that of 
George Henry Preble, who was an officer on board the Macedonian, 
brought to light another product of the press, which is here reproduced 
in Plate II.” Illustrating another use to which the press was put, it is 
a printed program, measuring 84 by 5% inches, for a minstrel show 
given on board the Powhatan as part of the first reception held by the 


expedition for the Japanese. The phrase, ‘Japan Expedition Press,’ 
printed flamboyantly at the head of other broadsides (compare Plate I), 


* Correspondence, pp. 169-170. 

* The compact printed in Correspondence as the ‘accompanying paper’ lacks the 
‘D,’ although it follows documents marked ‘A,’ ‘B,’ and ‘C’ and although the broad- 
side original at the Archives has a handwritten ‘D’ at the top of the page. 

* The broadside is tipped in between pages 199 and 200 of the bound volume of 
Preble’s diary, now in the collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, with 
whose kind permission the reproduction has been made. 

In 1865 Preble, then Commander U. S. N., presented to Harvard a volume com- 
bining miscellaneous works on Japan, in which he had pasted a large number of 
press clippings relating to the Japan expedition. Other materials at Harvard 
of special interest in connection with the expedition include two letters from 
Commodore Perry to William Moore, merchant at Canton, 3 February and 
31 March 1854 (also in the Heard Collection, Baker Library); a framed set of five 
contemporary lithographs of scenes relating to the expedition, done by Heine and 
Brown, and dedicated to ‘Commodore M. C. Perry, Officers and Men of the Japan 
Expedition’ (Harvard Business School); a manuscript account in Japanese of the 
expedition, including drawings, some in color, of officers, men, ships, and the small 
locomotive, a few of which were reproduced in Life Magazine, 17 September 1945 
(Houghton Library, gift of the late Dr Ernest G. Stillman); and several publications 
in Japanese relating to the expedition (Chinese-Japanese Library). 
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here appears in modest capitals at the foot of the sheet. The date of 
the reception was obviously undecided at the time of printing, for 
spaces were left blank for the date and the hour of the entertainment; 
Preble himself wrote in ‘Sunday’ and ‘26,’ but the reception was finally 
held on the following day, Monday, 27 March 1854. 

Also pasted into this manuscript diary of Preble’s is another program 
for a very similar performance, held on Thursday, 22 June, when the 
fleet was at Simoda. This measures 7% by 4% inches, and is 
printed in green ink, with what seem to be completely different types 
from those used for all broadsides previously described. The contents 
of the program are much the same, but there is no mention of the 
Japan Expedition press. However, unless this was a souvenir copy 
printed when the expedition returned home (which is most unlikely) 
there seems to be no explanation of its existence other than that it too 
was printed by the shipboard press, and it must consequently be as- 
sumed that the choice of type sent out by the State Department was 
quite considerable. 

A third program must have been printed for another minstrel show, 
at Hakodate, for in the official Narrative there is a reference to this 
entertainment: 


Everything was arranged appropriately as to dresses and scenery, much as 
it would have been at home. Bills of the performance, too, were printed 
by the aid of the press, which was on board one of the ships of the squadron, 
and freely worked within the dominions of the Emperor of Japan, without 
regarding any censorship that he might possibly be disposed to establish. 
American like, our men stuck to the principle of a “free press,” on the 
ground that the press itself and popular opinion are about the best cor- 
rectives of the abuse of the press.”* 


This fervent defense of the freedom of the press hardly seems justified 
by the character and scope of the surviving broadsides. However, an 
entry in McCauley’s diary for 3 June, about the activities of two of 
his friends, has led at least one writer to assume that the press was put 
to further, less official use.” McCauley writes: 


Their sole amusement since our arrival in Joe. has been the keeping of a 
Journal in newspaper style, issuing a number every day, and occasionally 
an extra, when the news of the day was ample enough, expending any 


* Narrative, I, 470. 
* Arthur Walworth, Black Ships off Japan (New York, 1946), p. 215. 
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blank space in a reciprocal Editorial warfare, some thing 4 la Pottsville 
Independent & Eatansville Gazette: I pat them encouragingly on the back 
to keep them from flagging. This kind of Journal is the most amusing 
I know of, besides the novelty of style in using the Editorial “we”, they 
record all the incidents of the times in the most entertaining manner. . . . 
One of our doctors sings a ve retty song called “The Sailor boy’s 
grave.” Bibbles wanted the wal or his paper the Niphon Herald.*° 


No further evidence has been found either to confirm or refute the 
suggestion that these ‘journals’ were printed, but it seems possible that 
the men might have had access to the press, and used it for their own 
amusement. No copies however, either manuscript or printed, of any 
such newspapers have as yet come to light. 

The products of the Japan Expedition press that are known to have 
survived are very few: five broadsides printing diplomatic documents, 
four containing sailing directions, and one, or probably two, minstrel- 
show programs. It is possible that the present scarcity is due to the 
fact that Perry did not need many copies of any particular document, 
and therefore that very few were printed. From evidence in Corre- 
spondence and the official Narrative, however, we may assume that 
there was a considerable number of further products of the press that 
have now either been lost or remain unrecognized. The author will 
of course welcome any information about other issues, or further 


copies of the issues known to have survived, from this unusual press.™ 


Rosert W. Lovett 


” With Perry in Japan, pp. 120-121, where ‘Bibbles’ is identified as Captain’s 
Clerk Bibby, who was on the Powhatan during the expedition. 

“ The author wishes to acknowledge the cooperation of Mrs Elizabeth Fox, Assist- 
ant to the Editor of the BuLteTin, in assembling and presenting the information em- 
bodied in this article. 














Melville’s Burgundy Club Sketches 


1TH the completion of his long narrative poem Clarel 
and the labor of seeing it through the press prior to its 
publication on 4 June 1876, Herman Melville turned 
to another composition, in a lighter vein, that was to 
occupy him at intervals during the last fifteen years of his life. At 
some earlier date he had already composed, at least in part, two sketches 
in verse, ‘A Symposium of Old Masters at Delmonico’s’ and ‘A Morn- 
ing in Naples,’ which were first published by Raymond Weaver in 
1924 under their final titles of ‘At the Hostelry’ and ‘Naples in the 
Time of Bomba.’* To introduce the fictional narrators of these pieces 
he began writing, perhaps as early as 1875, a series of related prose 
sketches concerning the Marquis de Grandvin and his friend Major 
Jack Gentian, the former a personification of wine and the latter Dean 
of an imaginary ‘Burgundy Club.’ Melville devoted a good deal of 
his leisure time to these prose compositions in both 1876 and 1877, 
but then apparently lost interest until at least ten years later, after his 
retirement from the Custom House, when he made further additions 
and revisions. Finally, however, the prose sketches were dropped alto- 
gether, as Melville explained in a prefatory note to the poems that he 
drafted in pencil, probably in 1890, and left among miscellaneous papers 
at his death in the following year. 
‘As the caption to the first section of “At Delmonico’s” will be 
found to intimate,’ Melville’s note reads in part, 


one there styled The Marquis is to be considered as the teller of the story. 
. . . Moreover, toward the close of the concluding section of the same 
Piece, the aforesaid Marquis introduces one Jack Gentian his friend as the 
narrator in the Piece following, An Afternoon in Naples [originally ‘A 
Morning in Naples’). 

Now it naturally belonged to the original design of this volume, that 
some account of each of these gentlemen should precede the Pieces re- 
spectfully [sic] ascribed to them. That design, however, if carried out 


*In Poems (Standard or ‘Constable’ Edition, XVI; London, 1924), pp. 356-403, 
and later by Howard P. Vincent in Collected Poems of Herman Melville (Chicago, 
1947), Pp. 311-368. 
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would overmuch enlarge the volume. And it is as well to bear in mind that 
tho good measure is not without praise in a huckster, not always is it 
commendable in an author.” 


What had evidently occurred, as the proposed volume took form 
in manuscript, was that the combined length of the various prose 
sketches as they were revised and, in the process, greatly enlarged, 
finally threatened an eclipse of the poetry; their original function, 
after all, had been merely to introduce the verse sections by giving 
‘some account’ of their supposed narrators. Another consideration, 
if the projected book was intended only for private circulation, like 
the later John Marr (1888) and Timoleon (1891), may have been the 
cost to the author of printing a long work. Whatever his motives 
for omitting the prose pieces, Melville kept the manuscripts among 
his papers, and from them Weaver printed the sketches of the Marquis 
and his ‘disciple’ Gentian in 1924.° Since that time the Burgundy 
Club sketches have received little attention from Melville’s critics and 
biographers, though close study of the manuscripts reveals that they 
have a considerable story to tell. 


I 


From a series of draft title-pages, some scattered among miscel- 
laneous papers and others enclosed in a cover-sheet bearing Mrs Mel- 
ville’s penciled notation ‘Contents / at the Hostelry,’ the growth of 
Melville’s proposed book can be traced in broad outline.: All the 
title-pages presuppose the existence of the two poems; not all, how- 
ever, mention the prose sections, either because they had not yet 
been written or because of Melville’s ultimate decision to discard 
them from the projected volume. The initial working-title of the 
book, ‘Parthenope,’ takes the name of one of the legendary Sirens, 
mentioned in the poem that became ‘Naples in the Time of Bomba.’ * 


* Quoted from the manuscript— now forming, with the other Burgundy Club 
materials, part of the Melville Collection in the Harvard College Library. Weaver, 
in Poems, pp. 352-353, prints the entire prefatory note; Vincent, in Collected Poems, 
p. 484, combines it with other manuscripts as though all were part of a single ‘prose 
chapter.’ 

In Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces (Constable Edition, XIII; London, 1924), 
pp- 346-381, and Poems, p. 355 (“To M. de Grandvin,’ used by Weaver to introduce 

- ‘At the Hostelry’). 
* Collected Poems, p. 360. 
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This heading occurs in what appears to be the earliest of the title-pages, 
written by Melville in ink in a hand corresponding to that of other 
manuscripts known to date from the 1870's: 


ParTHENOPE / A Morning in Naples / In the time of Bomba: / with / An 
Introduction / merging into / A Symposium of Old Masters / at Delmon- 
ico’s. / Liberally rendered from the ideal / of / The Marquis de Grandvin.° 


‘Parthenope’ is retained in only a single redrafting of the title-page, 
one which announces the poems alone as ‘versified by Herman Mel- 
ville from the original suggestions of the Marquis de Grandvin.’ Jack 
Gentian, unmentioned in either of these versions, is first named in 
what was probably intended as a subtitle to precede the prose accounts 
of the narrators when these sections were added to the poetry. An- 
other subtitle, this one for the verse sections, is noteworthy for its 
reference to Gentian as a member of the ‘Falernian Old Fellows 
Club’ — later amended to read ‘Horatian,’ then ‘Falernian’ again, 
and finally ‘Burgundian Old Fellows Club.’ Such is the ancestry of 
the ‘Burgundy Club’ of the prose sketches, a name not found in the 
text of either poem. 

Both ‘A Morning in Naples’ and ‘A Symposium of Old Masters at 
Delmonico’s,’ to employ the phrasing of the ‘Parthenope’ title-page, 
are associated with Melville’s visit to Italy in 1857; Howard Vincent 
has suggested that they were drafted originally as part of the volume 
of poems for which Melville failed to find a publisher in 1860.° If Jay 
Leyda is correct in assigning the “Parthenope’ title-page to the spring 
of 1875,’ Melville may have been either composing or revising the 
two poems at that time as a means of recreation and a welcome change 
from his demanding work on the manuscript of Clarel, which seems 
to have been completed during that year.* Though the earliest drafts 


* Reproduced in facsimile by Jay Leyda in The Melville Log (New York, 1951), 
Il, 741. Vincent, in Collected Poems, pp. 483-484, quotes from the revised version of 
this title-page that is discussed below; Weaver, in Poems, p. 351, prints the title-page 
in its final form. 

*See notes to Collected Poems, pp. 476, 483. 

"The Melville Log, Il, 741. 

*Presumably by August, when Peter Gansevoort, his uncle, offered to subsidize 
its publication. Melville may have been finishing the manuscript when his wife, in 
a letter of 9 March 1875 to her step-mother (quoted in The Melville Log, Il, 740- 
741), described him as ‘very busy . . . writing poetry’; if Clarel was already com- 


plete by March, however, the ‘poetry’ may have been part of the projected 
‘Parthenope.’ 
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of the prose sections may also date from 1875, it is clear from an ac- 
cumulation of internal evidence that most of the prose was of later 
composition. In the spring and summer of 1876, after Melville was 
freed from the burdensome task of proofreading Clarel, he became 
particularly fascinated with the developing character of Jack Gentian, 
in whose gaiety he may have found relief from the sorrow of his 
sister Augusta’s death the previous April. Further revision and expan- 
sion of the prose manuscripts, as will be shown, took place during the 
following year, 1877, when Melville evidently spent considerable time 
on the sketches. 

In the present state of the prose manuscripts there are but two pieces 
primarily concerning the Marquis: “The Marquis de Grandvin,’ 28 
pages in length plus 3 discarded pages, and “To M. de Grandvin,’ 4 
pages. For the longer sketch a date of composition ca. 1876 is sug- 
gested by internal references to Lafayette and Bartholdi, the French 
sculptor whose statue of Lafayette was presented to New York City 
in that centennial year of American independence and who sent to 
America in the same year the first section of his Statue of Liberty, 
begun in 1874. The sketch also mentions Encke’s comet, which made 
appearances in December 1871, April 1875, July 1878, and so on, and 
it exhibits a number of verbal parallels with poetry and letters written 
by Melville during the mid-seventies. The 4 pages of “To M. de Grand- 
vin’ seem to have been pieced together from fragments of the original 
introduction of the Marquis, as indicated by canceled pagination 
showing omissions; an earlier date of composition therefore seems 
possible for the original version. Assembly of these fragments into 
the briefer version may have taken place in later years when Melville 
came to feel that “The Marquis de Grandvin’ might be overlong for 
his projected volume. 

The various prose pieces concerning Jack Gentian present a more 
complex but much more interesting problem. Probably the first 
of these to have been written is ‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’ an 11-page 
manuscript that may have been composed, like the longer version 
of what is now “To M. de Grandvin,’ as early as 1875. Probably next 
in order came ‘Jack Gentian,’ a 13-page fragment of the first version 
of what became “To Major John Gentian, Dean of the Burgundy 
Club’; the fragment is therefore to be dated not later than the spring 


*Separately printed in Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces, p. 381, as ‘Fragment.’ 
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of 1876. The longest and most important manuscript is that of ‘To 
Major John Gentian, Dean of the Burgundy Club,’ the final form 
of which ran to 41 pages. This sketch was presumably begun after 
Melville had discarded the ‘Parthenope’ title-page and had also finally 
decided upon the name ‘Burgundy Club’; it contains a reference to 
the passing of Charles Sumner, who had died in 1874. Melville prob- 
ably undertook the sketch in late April or early May of 1876 after 
the proof sheets of Clarel had been read: there is an allusion in the 
manuscript as first written to Memorial Day as celebrated ‘the last 
Tuesday of every May,’ and Memorial Day fell on Tuesday, 30 
May, in 1876. Later revision is indicated by correction of ‘last Tues- 
day of every May’ to “Thirtieth of every May’; by mention of Inde- 
pendence Day as ‘getting along now in its second century, this anni- 
versary’; by allusion to the past presidency of General Grant, whose 
second term expired on 4 March 1877; and by reference to a trip to 
Saratoga, which Melville himself visited in August 1877. 

Other manuscripts concerning Gentian are to be associated with 
this same sketch, “To Major John Gentian.’ Two of at least four 
stages in Melville’s treatment of Gentian’s supposed aristocratic ten- 
dencies, symbolized by his hereditary badge of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, are represented by a deleted passage of 3 pages and a 
longer episode of 17 pages, the latter separately printed by Weaver as 
‘Major Gentian and Colonel J. Bunkum.’ The Gentian-Bunkum 
episode in its complete form became a part of “To Major John Gen- 
tian’ not earlier than the termination of Grant’s presidency in March 
1877, as shown by the reference mentioned above; Melville revised 
it slightly between 1886 and 1890, with an added allusion to a meet- 
ing of his characters during the Civil War ‘now more than five and 
twenty years ago,’ but subsequently removed the entire passage from 
the sketch. “Note: The Cincinnati,’ also separately printed by Weaver, 
relates in turn to the Gentian-Bunkum episode. A briefer version 
but a single page in length was probably first written ca. 1877; this 
was replaced between 1886 and 1890 by the 11-page manuscript 
that Weaver printed. Like other very late Melville manuscripts 
this longer form of the ‘Note’ was written in pencil on paper sal- 
vaged from earlier compositions and with page numbers added in 
colored crayon. The ‘Note’ and other parts of the prose sketches 
were evidently put aside before composition of the new preface 
quoted above, which bears the notation ‘June 6’ — probably 1890, 
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a year in which Melville ‘looked over’ and similarly dated a number 
of his manuscripts, that of “The Marquis de Grandvin’ (‘Feb 8t’) 
among them. 

Along with the internal evidence that thus makes it possible to 
date portions of the Burgundy Club manuscripts, there are other 
factors also bearing upon their history. During this period, as F. 
Barron Freeman has already shown in the case of Billy Budd,”° Melville 
followed the general pattern of elaboration he had always pursued 
in composing: reworking a short and concise first draft into a much 
longer, more complex piece of writing not only by making changes 
in phrasing but by inserting additional passages throughout, many 
of considerable length. In the absence of surviving manuscripts of 
the earlier novels it may be assumed that such had been the situation 
with both Mardi and Moby Dick, which were radically altered after 
reportedly nearing completion, and with Pierre, which turned into 
‘a larger book, by 150 pages & more,’ as Melville told Richard Bent- 
ley, than he had thought it would be.” So too with the Burgundy 
Club sketches, notably “To Major John Gentian.’ These pieces, like 
all other extant manuscripts in Melville’s hand later than The Con- 
fidence-Man (1857), are written on small sheets of approximately 
7 by 5% inches that could be slipped into his pocket if he so desired 
and perhaps carried along to the Custom House for attention during 
a lull in the day’s business.” In the process of revision and expansion 
new pages were inserted and appropriately numbered (1°, 1°, 1‘, etc.); 
old pages were salvaged in part through cutting, pinning, and pasting; 
completely discarded pages were turned over and reused, according 
to Melville’s frugal custom, for later composition. The resulting pre- 
servation of many rejected passages and the clues afforded by the 
continued visibility of original page numbers have made it possible, 
through a kind of archaeological study of stratification in the entire 
mass of Melville’s late manuscripts, to trace the development of indi- 
vidual pieces through several distinct stages, which in a number of 


* Melville’s Billy Budd (Cambridge, Mass., 1948). 

“The Melville Log, I, 450. 

* It may be significant that Melville’s method of preparing the surviving manu- 
scripts of this period is in accordance with the instructions to contributors published 
in the revived Putnam’s Magazine, n. s., Il (1868), viii: ‘to write on smaLtt NOTE 
PAPER, (not on foolscap,)’ so as to permit mailing ‘in a flat package rather than a 
roll.’ The issue for January 1868 quoted letters of acceptance from various ‘eminent 
writers’ invited to contribute, Melville among them (The Melville Log, Il, 694). 
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instances can be satisfactorily dated. At the present time, however, 
this somewhat formidable task has been accomplished only in part. 

What can be done along these lines is amply illustrated by study 
of the comparatively brief Burgundy Club sketches. “To Major 
John Gentian’ and its associated fragments constitute an excellent 
example of Melville’s elaboration of a manuscript, since adequate 
evidence has survived to permit following its development through at 
least ten distinguishable stages and even to make possible the reconstruc- 
tion of much of the sketch substantially as it existed in the various 
stages. This development can be summarized briefly with the aid of 
an analysis of its component sections as they stand in the final version. 
Code letters A through G have been assigned to these sections accord- 


ing to the order of their probable addition to the manuscript. The 
analysis follows: 


A. Introduction. 

B. Major Gentian does not wear a Civil War badge or speak ill 
of the South. 

G. The Fourth of July: patriotism of youth contrasted with 
patriotism of age. 

C. Major Gentian’s Virginia campaigns and European travels; the 

‘Afternoon in Naples’ (formerly ‘A Morning in Naples’). 

E. Major Gentian reproached for his supposed exclusiveness, sig- 

nified by the Cincinnati badge with its connotations of hered- 

itary aristocracy. 

Transition: Major Gentian’s nomination to a consular post in 

Naples unconfirmed because of whispers about him. 

D. Conclusion: Major Gentian laughs at the enthusiasm occasioned 
by his ‘Afternoon in Naples,’ which the editor has versified. 


” 


In addition there are: (1) a discarded section, Z, the 13-page frag- 
ment referred to in previous discussion as ‘Jack Gentian’; and (2) the 
other fragments once a part of section E that include the Gentian- 
Bunkum episode and the appended material concerning the Society 
of the Cincinnati. 

The initial draft and immediate revision (stages I and II) of what 
became ‘To Major John Gentian’ comprised the sections identified here 
as A and Z: substantially the present Introduction plus the ‘Jack Gen- 
tian’ fragment. The numbering of surviving pages indicates that the 
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revised manuscript (stage II) ran to 16 pages. The second version of 
the sketch, including both a major redrafting and its immediate revision 
(stages III and IV), replaced section Z with new sections B, C, and 
D, which somewhat shortened the characterization of Gentian but 
led more directly to the narrative in verse, ‘An Afternoon in Naples,’ 
which the sketch was intended to introduce. The second version at 
this point (stage IV) was about 14 pages in length. References occur- 
ring in the pages comprising these sections suggest that the first and 
second versions through stage IV date from the spring of 1876. Fur- 
ther expansion and revision (stages V and VI) probably began during 
the following summer, autumn, and winter with addition of the tran- 
sitional section F, the long section G on patriotism, and then a linking 
section E on Major Gentian’s supposed exclusiveness. This length- 
ened the manuscript to about 36 pages. A general revision and recopy- 
ing (stages VII and VIII) seem to have followed in the spring or 
summer of 1877, increasing the length to about 46 pages. The longest 
version of the sketch (stage IX), 56 pages, resulting from the further 
expansion of the troublesome section E into the Gentian-Bunkum 
episode, also appears to date from 1877. But from this time until the 
period of Melville’s retirement from the Custom House beginning in 
1886 the entire manuscript apparently lay untouched. Very minor 
revisions of the enlarged section E were made between 1886 and 
1890, when the supplementary note on the Society of the Cincinnati 
was also expanded from 1 page to 11. It was presumably in 1890, when 
Melville ‘looked over’ his various manuscripts, that the Gentian- 
Bunkum episode and the related note were deleted entirely, leaving 
the manuscript in its final form (stage X), 41 pages in length. 

For the editor and ultimately for the critic and biographer interested 
in the work of Melville’s so-called ‘silent years’ the foregoing analysis 
has implications more important that the intrinsic value of “To Major 
John Gentian’ and the other Burgundy Club sketches. The same gen- 
eral method of tracing and dating the successive stages of a manuscript 
is applicable to other work of this period; the thorough scholarly treat- 
ment of Melville’s shorter poems that remains to be done will employ 
similar procedures. Other projected works that like ‘Parthenope’ em- 
body a combination of verse and prose demand more attention than 
they have yet received: even Billy Budd, along with these Burgundy 
Club sketches, ‘John Marr,’ and still other pieces, may have begun as a 
brief prose introduction to an existing composition in verse, since the 
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ballad of ‘Billy in the Darbies’ may well antedate the novel."* Until the 
entire body of late Melville manuscripts has been studied in this manner 


the interpreter of the final phases of Melville’s career will remain 
severely handicapped. 


II 


Turning now to the content of the Burgundy Club sketches, which 
to Lewis Mumford ‘have the air of juvenile compositions, done just 
for practice,’ * one notes that their prevailing tone is epitomized in a 
single brief poem, ‘Hearts-of-Gold,’ which Melville probably wrote 
during the mid-seventies. The sociable Burgundy Club, it will be re- 
called, was first thought of as a ‘Falernian’ or ‘Horatian Old Fellows 
Club’; in the poem are celebrated such ‘Falernian fellows’ as “Hafiz and 
Horace, / And Beranger,’ whose ‘memory mellows’ 


Embalmed and becharmed, 

Hearts-of-gold and good fellows! ** 
Hafiz the Persian poet is mentioned in “The Marquis de Grandvin’ and 
Horace in “To Major John Gentian.’ At Christmas in 1876 Melville 
gave to Abraham Lansing a copy of Béranger’s poems he had owned 
since 1860, praising its contents in a subsequent letter of 2 January 
1877."° In concluding another letter, that to John C. Hoadley of 31 
March 1877, Melville dismissed his preceding paragraphs as ‘a queer 
sort of an absurd scribble’ but added that 


if it evidences good-fellowship and good feeling, it serves the purpose. You 
are young . . . but I aint; and at my years, and with my disposition, or 
rather constitution, one gets to care less and less for everything except 
downright good feeling. Life is so short, and so ridiculous and irrational 
(from a certain point of view) that one knows not what to make of it, 
unless — well, finish the sentence for yourself.”” 


With Melville’s old love of sociability restricted by the sense of 
isolation from his times that increased during his residence in New 
York in the last decades of his life, the imagined atmosphere of the 


*See Leon Howard, Herman Melville: A Biography (Berkeley, Calif., 1951), 
PP- 321, 324. 

“ Herman Melville (New York, 1929), p. 337- 

* Collected Poems, p. 394. 

* The Melville Log, Il, 756, 758; the book itself is now in the Melville Collection 
of the Harvard College Library. 
* The Melville Log, Il, 760-761. 
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Burgundy Club afforded a kind of compensation. To ‘a man wonted’ 
to the free-and-easy ways of sailors and their haunts, if one may adapt 
Melville’s own words in ‘John Marr,’ ‘something was lacking. That 
something was geniality, the flower of life springing from some sense 
of joy in it, more or less.’ The references to geniality in ‘John Marr’ 
are a continuation of those in the Burgundy Club sketches. Though 
geniality was exactly that quality his literary contemporaries professed 
to find lacking in the reserved and retiring Melville, who declined 
membership in the Authors Club and abstained from all measures that 
he might have taken to promote the recovery of his dwindling fame 
during these late years, he was in fact genial himself ‘without sharing 
much in mere gregariousness, which, with some, passes for a sort of 
geniality.’** His wit, occasionally revealed to a few intimates such 
as Evert Duyckinck, with whom he was again exchanging visits in the 
spring of 1876, ‘was meant for keen society,’ as Mumford has aptly 
remarked: ‘small wonder he created Jack Gentian to keep him com- 
pany.’ 

Gentian, the genial bachelor Dean of the Burgundians, is of the same 
stamp as ‘R. F. C.’ and his companionable London friends — ‘the very 
perfection of quiet absorption of good living, good drinking, good feel- 
ing and good talk’ — whom Melville had described long before in “The 
Paradise of Bachelors’ (1855). Both that sketch and the Burgundy 
Club pieces are examples of what Richard Chase dismisses as ‘that 
hearty, jocose, rather clumsy wallowing in luxurious foods, drinks, and 
literary allusions which Melville liked to write from time to time.’ ” 
Melville’s fondness for good drinking and good talk was certainly of 
long standing, abundantly expressing itself in his writing as early as 
Mardi (1849). Then he had been one of Duyckinck’s convivial circle 
of New York literati; later his conversations with Hawthorne in the 
Berkshires had taken place over bottles of brandy, gin, and cham- 
pagne. Refusing to believe in ‘a Temperance heaven,’ he had then 
looked forward to sharing ‘a basket of champagne’ with Hawthorne 
even in Paradise.** So Jack Gentian, in his bachelor residence at the 
Burgundy Club, draws all his inspiration from the Marquis de Grand- 


* ‘Inscription Epistolary’ to John Marr and Other Sailors (1888); in Collected 
Poems, p. 468. 

* Herman Melville, p. 348. 

” Herman Melville: A Critical Study (New York, 1949), p. 159. 

"The Melville Log, I, 412-413. 
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vin, whom Melville considered referring to not as the Marquis but 
as the ‘Magnum.’ The Marquis is ‘an honorary member of most of 
the Fifth Avenue clubs’ to which Melville himself did not belong, one 
whose appearance in social gatherings is applauded by members of both 
sexes, at home and abroad. He is celebrated for his ability to inspire 
and kindle his friends, Melville as ‘Editor’ of the sketches of course 
included. Of such a ‘magnanimous spirit’ Jack Gentian is ‘ever fain to 
imbibe.’ He even ‘wears his colors, so to speak. And sometimes after 
coming from communion with him, his shining countenance, like that 
of Moses descending from the Mount declares the recentness of the 
elevated interview.’ 

The characterization of de Grandvin offered Melville few prob- 
lems except that of giving life to an abstraction, but beside the more 
fully realized figure of Jack Gentian the Marquis seems at best pale 
and shadowy. And though the creation of Major Gentian may have 
been an afterthought with Melville, the character so intrigued him as 
to encourage a series of expanded treatments that defied subsequent 
cutting. Basically, Jack Gentian is a projection of Melville’s own 
personality, embodying not only characteristic traits but also certain 
attributes that, were it not for his ‘disposition, or rather constitution,’ he 
would have liked to call his own. Gentian appears to be of the same 
age as Melville, and equally conscious of his years. His vivid memory 
of the past recalls a childhood in New York, his friends of the stirring 
days there during the Mexican War,” his own Civil War campaigns, 
his travels abroad. Like Melville, he has a high regard for Scripture 
and for the writings of ‘Charlie’ Hoffman and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Shakespeare and Horace. Both had unsuccessfully sought consular ap- 
pointments in Italy; both are of ‘double Revolutionary descent’ and 
almost aristocratically proud of their distinguished lineage. The prin- 
cipal differences are that Jack Gentian is a bachelor and a Civil War 
veteran. 

Melville’s health would not permit the military exploits so gloriously 
performed by Major Gentian, though he had once journeyed to the 
battlefront as a civilian guest of another Union officer with a distin- 

* John Thomas Gulick, visiting Melville at Pittsfield in 1859, had described Mel- 


ville’s own countenance as ‘slightly flushed with whiskey drinking’ (The Melville 
Log, Il, 605). 

* Toward which Melville had been unsympathetic at the time, on the evidence 
of his ‘Authentic Anecdotes of “Old Zack,” ’ a series of humorous articles published 
in Yankee Doodle in 1847, and the later Mardi, 1849. 
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guished record of service: his cousin Henry Gansevoort. Recollec- 
tions of this visit and of his late cousin, Who had died in 1871, may well 
have contributed to Melville’s characterization of Gentian. Since 
the war he himself had been seriously concerned by the problems of 
reconstruction, foreseen in his prose ‘Supplement’ to Battle-Pieces 
(1866), treated again in Clarel, where the embittered Confederate vet- 
eran is portrayed in Ungar, and touched upon less directly through 
the moderation of Jack Gentian, both during his military service and 
after, toward the Southern half of his country. 

For his two symbols of Major Gentian’s supposedly hereditary 
military prowess — his empty sleeve, betokening an arm lost ‘in the 
Wilderness under Grant,’ and his Revolutionary badge of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, inherited from a grandfather — Melville drew once 
more on material, or rather friendships, out of his own past. First 
there had been the gallant Jack Chase, ‘a gentleman’ with ‘an abound- 
ing air of good sense and good feeling,’ ‘a stickler for the rights of 
man, and the liberties of the world,’ as he is described in Chapters 4 
and 5 of White-Jacket (1850). 


No one could be better company in forecastle or saloon; no man told 
such stories, or sang such songs, or with greater alacrity sprang to his duty. 
Indeed, there was only one thing wanting about him; and that was, a finger 
of his left hand, which finger he had lost at the great battle of Navarino. 


Chase was, in short, another good companion, teller of stories with 
‘interspersed ballads and ditties,’ combat veteran, and ‘maimed’ hero 
— one of the many in Melville’s writings. His given name ‘Jack’ may 
well be echoed in the nickname of Major Gentian. Thoughts of him 
were certainly in Melville’s mind during the seventies, since he figures 
in poetry written at the time and later under such names as ‘Jack 
Roy’ and ‘Jack Genteel’ — the latter strikingly similar to ‘Jack Gen- 
tian.’ The Major is of course a soldier rather than a sailor like these 
other figures; here Melville perhaps drew not only upon his cousin 
Henry Gansevoort but also his uncle, Thomas Melvill, Jr, commis- 
sioned a major during the War of 1812 and subject of Melville’s sketch 
for the History of Pittsfield that had appeared in the pivotal year 
1876.* Both majors had lived in Europe and among frontiersmen, 
mingled familiarly with high-ranking officers, and dispensed ‘old-school 


“The History of Pittsfield, (Berkshire County,) Massachusetts, from the Year 
1800 to the Year 1876, ed. J. E. A. Smith (Springfield, Mass., 1876), pp. 399-400. 
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hospitalities of the board.’ A recollection of Major Melvill appears 
in both the episode of Major Gentian and Colonel Bunkum and in a 
canceled passage of ‘Note: The Cincinnati,’ where he figures as ‘the 
eldest son of a Revolutionary officer and as such an inheritor of the 
Cincinnati badge.’ *° 

The frequent allusions to this emblem in even the earlier sections 
of the sketches suggest that the badge and its significance had been 
leading elements in Melville’s conception from the very beginning. The 
‘grandfather’ who is several times mentioned is obviously another 
relative of his own, in this case his maternal grandfather General Peter 
Gansevoort, the Revolutionary hero of Fort Stanwix who proudly 
wore the emblem of the Cincinnati while sitting for his portrait by Gil- 
bert Stuart.** Though the General had died seven years before Mel- 
ville was born, the relics of his life were so vital and his memory was 
so reverently tended by Melville’s mother that ‘the image of Peter 
Gansevoort,’ as Raymond Weaver first pointed out, ‘was one of the 
most potent influences during Melville’s most impressionable years.’ * 

Confirmation of Weaver’s remark is to be found not only in the 
Burgundy Club sketches but also in the proud though half-hidden 
allusions to General Gansevoort scattered through the first three chap- 
ters of Melville’s earlier Pierre (1852). Henry A. Murray, comment- 
ing upon this ‘pride of heritage’ transmitted to Melville by his mother 
and its emergence in Pierre, suggests its interpretation as ‘a backward 
solace-seeking movement of Melville’s spirit, a reaction to the crushing 
presentiment that he was not capable of attaining the far better stand- 
ing-ground for self-respect which he had once envisaged.’ ** The same 
motif is operative in the Burgundy Club sketches, continuing the re- 
turn to the past characteristic of all Melville’s literary productions but 
especially manifest in the last quarter century of his life in an inhos- 
pitable Gilded Age. 

In this connection the successive revisions of “To Major John Gen- 
tian’ traced above are particularly revealing. Its earliest form, later 
discarded, constitutes the most cutting prose satire of Melville’s last 
years, directed against the conservative, well-to-do clubmen of New 

*See Merton M. Sealts, Jr, ‘The Ghost of Major Melvill,’ New England Quar- 
terly, XXX (1957), 291-306. 


* A reproduction of the portrait appears in Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville: 
Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), facing p. 40. 

" Herman Melville, pp. 38-39. 
* Pierre, ed. Henry A. Murray (New York, 1949), p. 437, note 11.19. 
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York who reproach Jack Gentian for being too much of a democrat 
and humanitarian. In the revised form of the sketch Gentian is re- 
proached for tendencies regarded as aristocratic, even monarchical, 
symbolized by his pride in the hereditary badge of the Cincinnati. It 
was this passage that was expanded at one stage of composition to in- 
clude the rabble-rousing speech of Colonel Josiah Bunkum in opposition 
to Major Gentian’s candidacy for public office. A caricature of cam- 
paign oratory, the speech reveals how clearly Melville comprehended 
the tactics of politicians in a demagogic era of which the present gen- 
eration is heir; in the light of it one better understands why ‘the Bur- 
gundy’s eccentric philosopher,’ author of ‘Note: The Cincinnati,’ 
‘never votes,’ and why in a rejected passage of the later Billy Budd 
Melville was moved to write of ‘the primer that deters some superior 
minds from taking part in popular assemblies; under which head is 
to be classed most legislatures in a Democracy.’ ” 

None of the several Burgundy Club sketches, it is true, can be 
counted of much artistic worth; indeed, with the one exception of the 
‘Supplement’ to Battle-Pieces, all of Melville’s occasional prose works 
from 1856 until the writing of Billy Budd have more biographical 
interest than literary merit. As poetry became his preferred medium 
there set in a further decline in the vigor of his prose style, partly 
from disuse and partly as a continuation of tendencies already visible 
in his magazine work of the fifties. Such surviving prose manuscripts 
of his later years as these sketches are of value chiefly in revealing 
the practices of Melville’s workshop, many of them persistent through- 
out his career as well as during the thirty-five years when writing was 
no longer his principal occupation. The content of the Burgundy 
Club pieces, of no great significance in itself, does help to suggest the 
nature of Melville’s detachment from the American scene during inter- 
vals of his ‘silent years’ after the Civil War, when under the negative 
influence of an uncongenial environment his subject matter became 
increasingly retrospective, his characters developed the traits of friends 
of his past and turned into idealizations of values not found in his own 
life, and his settings remained distant in place and time from nineteenth- 
century New York. For fully-rounded interpretation the prose 
sketches must be read in context with their companion poems on the 
one hand, and on the other with Clarel and with Billy Budd as the cul- 
minating work of this period of belated flowering. But a comprehensive 


*Freeman, Melville’s Billy Budd, p. 243, notes 95, 96. 
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and at the same time genuinely thorough examination of all these late 
writings considered together has yet to be undertaken. The material 
of these years needs further attention and understanding from the 
editors, the critics, and the biographers of Melville than it has yet 
received. To such consideration this present study looks forward. 


Merton M. Seats, Jr 











A New Letter of Turgenev 


LETTER by Turgenev to Juliette Adam was presented to 
the Harvard College Library in September 1957 by Mrs 
Katherine Benedict in memory of Samuel Hazzard Cross, 
late Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures. Written 
in the last year of Turgenev’s life, when his fatal illness was already 
far advanced, and displaying once again his deep concern for the des- 
tiny of his works, the letter is an interesting addition to those of 


Turgenev already held by the Library.’ It is here published for the 
first time. 


Paris. 
50, Rue de Douai 
Mardi, 2 Janv. 83. 
Chére Madame Adam, 


Ayant appris qu’on avait l’intention de couper ma nouvelle: “Aprés la 
Mort” en deux — (pour les deux Nos de la Revue) je viens vous prier de 
revenir sur cette décision. — Ce n’est pas la un caprice d’auteur — croyez 
le bien; — mais cette nouvelle doit étre lue d’un trait — ou bien elle n’a 
plus aucun sens. — Ce n’est d’ailleurs que sous cette condition que je l’ai 
remise 4 Chamerot. — Je ne crois pas que sa longueur (environ 60 pages) 
soit un obstacle: dans le dernier No de la Revue des Deux Mondes il y a 
un fragment du roman de Cherbuliez — qui compte 55 pages—ce qui 
équivaut aux 60 pages de la Nouvelle Revue. — Je consens d’avance a 
toute autre condition: qu’on insére ma nouvelle 15 jours, un mois plus tard, 
qu’on ne la paye pas — si l’on veut; mais je ne puis admettre qu’on la scinde. 
Jespére encore que vous voudrez bien m’accorder ma demande; car, 
plutét que de consentir 4 ce que je regarde comme une mutilation, je me 
déciderais, 4 mon grand regret, 4 la reprendre.— Votre bonne amitié, 
a laquelle je tiens neg m/autorise 4 vous parler avec cette franchise. — 

Mille voeux de bonne année — (quoiqu’elle commence bien tristement) * 


*See Walter A. Strauss, “‘Turgenev in the Role of Publicity Agent for Flaubert’s 
La Tentation de Saint Antoine, Harvarp Liprary Buttetin, II (1948), 405-410; 
Jean Seznec, ‘Lettres de Tourguéneff 4 Henry James,’ Comparative Literature, | 
(1949), 193-209; Dmitry Cizevsky, ‘Manuscripts of Dostoevsky and Turgenev at 
Harvard,’ Harvarp Liprary Butietin, IX (1955), 410-415. 

* Less than two weeks after the writing of this letter, Turgenev was operated on 
for the removal of a neuroma; his death, from cancer of the spinal cord, did not 
occur until September 3rd, following great suffering. 
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et recevez l’assurance de mes sentiments bien affectueux. 


Votre tout dévoué 
Iv. Tourguéneff. 


Mme Adam, the distinguished author of a score of novels, biog- 
raphies, and political and philosophical tracts, who died in 1936 at 
the age of one hundred, founded the Nouvelle revue in 1879, after the 
death of her second husband. Turgenev contributed to it almost from 
its inception, publishing ‘Monsieur Frangois — (Souvenir de 1848)’ 
in the issue of 15 December 1879.* He had come to know Mme Adam 
sufficiently well to act as intermediary in a misunderstanding about 
conditions for the posthumous publication of Flaubert’s Bouvard et 
Pécuchet.* 

‘Aprés la mort,’ one of Turgenev’s last works, was finished in Sep- 
tember 1882. For publication in Russian the title was changed to 
‘Klara Milich,’ in order to reduce spiritualistic overtones, following 
the advice of M. M. Stasiulevich, editor of Vestnik Evropy, in which 
the story was to appear. Turgenev derived the idea for the tale from 
Leonid Polonsky’s account of a friend’s love for a young actress after 
her suicide, but the character of the heroine incorporates certain fea- 
tures of Pauline Viardot. It was Pauline’s son-in-law, Georges Cham- 
erot, who transmitted the manuscript to the Nouvelle revue. Tur- 
genev’s threat to withdraw the story was the more effective, if the less 
sincere, since by the date of the present letter it had gone through two 
proofs. On December 8th Turgenev had sent Ludwig Pietsch a care- 
fully corrected French galley proof for translation into German, and 
gave him carte blanche to translate and entitle the story as he saw fit, 
but specified that it could not appear in German before 15 January 
1883, the stipulated publication date of the French and Russian ver- 
sions.” 

Turgenev’s chagrin at the prospect of serialization in the Nouvelle 
revue was wholly justified. Unlike the work he mentions to Mme 
Adam, Victor Cherbuliez’s ‘La ferme du Choquard,’ which appeared 


*Later known in Russian as ‘Chelovek v serykh ochkakh’ (The Man with Gray 
Glasses). 

‘Ely Halpérine-Kaminsky, Ivan Tourguéneff daprés sa correspondance avec ses 
amis frangais (Paris, 1901), pp. 143-144. 

*For a summary of references in Turgenev’s correspondence to the composition 
and publication of ‘Aprés la mort,’ see M. K. Kleman, Letopis’ zhizni i tvorchestva 
I. S. Turgeneva, ed. N. K. Piksanov (Moscow, 1934), pp. 308-309, 315-317, 319-323. 
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in five installments from 1 December 1882 to 1 February 1883, ‘Aprés 
la mort’ must be read at a single sitting: the effect of the story depends 
upon continuity between the realistic psychology at the beginning and 
the combination of fantasy, madness, and mediumistic psychology 
at the end. 

How Turgenev discovered that his story was to be serialized and 
whether that was really Mme Adam’s intention, is not known. The 
present letter, however, produced the desired effect: ‘Aprés la mort’ 
appeared entire in the Nowvelle revue for 15 January 1883, occupying 
pages 255-314. 


Ravtpu E. Mattaw 















The Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory Library 


BBOTT LAwRENCE RotcH (1861-1912), founder and first 

Director of the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, was 

a man of far-reaching vision. His interest in meteorology 

transcended the immediate observational program that led 
him, in the year of his graduation from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1884, to plan and carry through the erection of the Ob- 
servatory, on the summit of Great Blue Hill, Milton, entirely at his 
own expense. From the beginning he assembled a library not only 
of current meteorological publications and reference books but of 
older works as well. Throughout his career as Director, until his un- 
timely death in 1912, his unflagging energy and good judgment pro- 
vided the Observatory with an ever growing collection of first 
importance for all aspects of meteorology. Frequent trips abroad and 
attendance at all meetings of the International Meteorological Organ- 
ization afforded excellent opportunities for the acquisition of signifi- 
cant material. He arranged exchanges with numerous foreign weather 
services and meteorological institutions at a time when such inter- 
continental exchanges were rare. Asa result, the library at the Observa- 
tory came to include the published results of most of the research 
done in meteorology. 

During 1885 the Blue Hill Observatory became a department of 
Harvard University, with Rotch as Director. In 1893 the State created 
the Blue Hills Reservation, and three years later leased the summit of 
Great Blue Hill to Harvard for ninety-nine years. From the outset, 
there was close collaboration between the Observatory on Blue Hill 
and the Harvard College Observatory in Cambridge. The ‘Observa- 
tions and Investigations Made at the Blue Hill Meteorological Observa- 
tory’ were regularly published in the Annals of the Harvard College 
Observatory from 1887 through 1926. Only in 1927 did the Blue 
Hill Observatory begin its own serial publication of data and the re- 
sults of research, with the support of the Class of ’73 Printing Fund 
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established by the bequest of Frank Hagar Bigelow. Rotch, who bore 
the title of Assistant in Meteorology as well as that of Director from 
1888, became Harvard’s first Professor of Meteorology in 1906. He 
continued to bear the entire expense of the Observatory, including 
buildings, instruments, and library, until his death, when by his will 
the establishment was given to Harvard, together with an endowment 
of $50,000." 

By 1889 the collection of books had already expanded to such a 
degree that Rotch was prompted to construct an addition to the Ob- 
servatory that he designated as ‘the library.’ His introduction to ‘Ob- 
servations Made at the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory . . . in 
the Year 1889’ referred to this event as follows: ‘A two-story addition 
to the southeast corner of the building was completed in May . . . It 
contains a library fourteen by seventeen feet, with a large vault for 
the records . . .’* Still another addition was called for during Rotch’s 
lifetime. A ‘new library’ was constructed in 1902, described, in the 
introduction to ‘Observations and Investigations’ for 1901-02, in the 
following terms: 


The chief object was to provide a fireproof room for the library and stor- 
age for the kites, and, therefore, a two-story stone building, with a floor 
space of 28 x 15 feet, was erected upon the site of the wooden shed at the 
westerly side of the Observatory. . . . the library . . . is fitted with steel 
shelving, having a total length of 440 feet, and will contain about 5000 
volumes and the records of the Observatory during many years. In the 
corners of the interior frieze are placed copies of eight bas-reliefs on the 
Horologium of Andronikos Kyrrhestes at Athens, representing the allegor- 
ical figures of the winds.’ 


In the introduction to ‘Observations and Investigations’ for 1903- 
04 Rotch stated that ‘a library of about 8000 volumes and pamphlets’ 
had been accumulated;* there were also some 35 periodicals. By the 
time of Rotch’s death the number of books and pamphlets had risen 
to nearly 23,000, with about 50 periodicals and registers of observa- 


*For a general account of the Observatory and its scientific work during the first 
forty-five years see Alexander G. McAdie, ‘The Blue Hill Observatory 1884-1929,’ 
in The Development of Harvard University . . . 1869-1929, ed. Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 549-554. Rotch’s own notable career as a pioneer in 
meteorological and aeronautical investigation is summarized by McAdie in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 

* Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College, Annals, XXX (1890), vii. 

* Annals, XLIII (1903), 115-116. 

* Annals, LVIII (1906), 72. 
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tions.” Alexander G. McAdie, who was appointed Director of the 
Observatory and first Abbott Lawrence Rotch Professor of Meteorol- 
ogy in 1913, paid the following tribute to the library assembled by his 
predecessor: “The library is probably the best collection of meteoro- 
logical books, pamphlets, and journals in the United States, outside 
of the city of Washington. . . . Professor Rotch devoted much time 
and labor to [the library], his purpose being to maintain a high-grade 
working library in aerology where students and investigators might 
readily find all needed works.’ ® 

The need for classification of the contents of this rapidly expanding 
library became apparent at an early date. H. Helm Clayton, who 
was Observer from 1886 and later Meteorologist, in 1900 enlarged 
his duties to this task." In working out a classification scheme, Clay- 
ton amplified the Dewey decimal system to include meteorological 
and related subjects.* It is according to this amplified system, revised 
and adopted by the World Meteorological Organization in 1956, that 
nearly all the contents of the library are currently arranged. 

A valuable and interesting part of the library is the collection of 
original weather records taken at many places throughout New Eng- 
land. These records, dating from before the founding of the U. S. 
Government weather service station in Boston in 1871 and even ex- 
tending into the Colonial period, provide valuable information for the 
establishment of long-term means and for determining the climatic 
fluctuations of this region. The most extensive of these are the Rodman 
records taken in New Bedford, Massachusetts, by Samuel Rodman 
and his son Thomas, dating from 1812 to 1905. These records were 
given to the Observatory in 1915 by their heirs. The Jeffries records, 
which cover the period from 1774 to 1816, are another important 
series. Many of these original weather records have been microfilmed 
for the U. S. Weather Bureau.* 


* Introduction to ‘Observations and Investigations’ for 1909-10, Annals, LXXIII 
(1914), 9. 

* Introduction to ‘Observations and Investigations’ for 1911-14, Annals, LXXIIl 
(1915), 98. 

* Annals, XLIII (1901), 42. 

* Annals, LXVIII (1911), 100. 

*The Observatory’s holdings of original records of early date have recently 
been supplemented at Harvard by the Houghton Library’s acquisition of observa- 
tions (catalogued as MS Can 42) made at Quebec in 1754 by Jean Frangois Gaultier, 
‘médecin du roi’ and friend of Peter Kalm, and of a collection of miscellaneous 
observations (catalogued as bMS Am 1360 and 1361) made by various persons in 
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Despite the severe financial handicap under which the Observato 
was operated during the years following Rotch’s death, Professor 
McAdie continued in the relentless efforts of his predecessor to main- 
tain an up-to-date, working library that would include accounts of 
current meteorological research, as well as daily and annual data sum- 
maries from weather stations throughout the world. Research has 
always been an important part of the work done at Blue Hill. The 
publication of these meteorological results, plus the daily observational 
data, and monthly, seasonal, and annual summaries, has enabled the 
library to obtain a large portion of its holdings through exchanges with 
other observatories, institutions, and individual meteorologists. As 
early as 1916 the number of these exchanges had reached 304. Today 
they have doubled. However, in meteorology, as in other fields, there 
is always a considerable quantity of material that can be obtained only 
through purchase. The funds available for this growth, have, in the 
past, been meager, and the problem continues. 

By 1932, limited space at the Observatory had forced some curtail- 
ment in the collection of current climatological data from foreign 
countries. Dr A. Hamilton Rice, who had recently founded the 
Institute of Geographical Exploration, 2 Divinity Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, generously offered to make the lower stacks of the Institute 
building available for Blue Hill’s voluminous climatological collection. 
With this collection were included the file of U. S. daily weather maps 
of the Department of Geology and Geography, complete from 1871, 
and the maps and collateral material used for the courses in meteorology 
and climatology given at the Geographical Institute. 

At this same time the entire meteorological and climatological hold- 
ings of the Harvard College Observatory were given to the Blue Hill 
Library, the climatological portion being merged with the Blue Hill 
climatological collection in the Geographical Institute stacks. The 
Harvard College Observatory, founded in 1840, had begun collecting 
climatographic material decades before the Blue Hill Observatory was 
established. The astronomers were interested in climate for solar- 
eclipse expeditions, and especially in that of the southern hemisphere 
in connection with the selection of a suitable site for a subsidiary as- 
tronomical station. This search and the eventual establishment of a 


New England, Quebec, Michigan, Ohio, and South Carolina (plus one treatise in 
“French) ranging from 1774 to 1865. These miscellaneous observations were placed 
in Houghton on permanent deposit by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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station in Arequipa, Peru, resulted in the collection of a considerable 
amount of climatic data for this area. Daily observations taken in 
Cambridge from 1840 to 1888 were also transferred. 

Robert DeCourcy Ward, Professor of Climatology, had died in 1931. 
His personal library, along with an endowment of $1,025 to maintain it 
and keep it current, was given to Harvard by his family in 1935, as a 
memorial. These books were added to the other climatological material 
in the Geographical Institute, and the entire collection named the 
Robert DeCourcy Ward Climatological Collection of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor Charles F. Brooks, who had succeeded Professor 
McAdie as Director of the Blue Hill Observatory in 1931, signalized 
the establishment of this collection in the following terms: 


It seems fitting that this fine climatological collection be named after Pro- 
fessor Robert DeCourcy Ward, who in the course of his 40-odd years of 
teaching and research in pees at Harvard brought to the United 
States from Europe the principles of climatology so well developed there, 
adapted them to American conditions, and, by example and precept, started 
an American school of climatology which has guided governmental and 
private climatological work for several decades.” 


The American Meteorological Society, since its founding in 1920, 
had been collecting meteorological and climatological publications 


from many sources both in this country and abroad. This material, 
previously deposited in the Clark University Library, was transferred 
to the Blue Hill Library in 1951, with the climatological contents added 
to the Ward Collection at 2 Divinity Avenue. In 1954 the Society 
generously relinquished all claim to the transferred material. It con- 
tinues to forward most of its current exchange material. The Blue 
Hill Library, in turn, cooperates with the Society in loaning publica- 
tions for its use, and in sending current lists of accessions to the editor 
of the Society’s Meteorological Abstracts and Bibliography. 

The merging of the climatological holdings of the Blue Hill Observ- 
atory, the Harvard College Observatory, Professor Ward’s library, 
and the American Meteorological Society under the name of the 
founder of the American school of climatology has resulted in the 
greatest body of world-wide climatological and climatographical pub- 
lications in the United States outside the Weather Bureau’s collection 
in Washington. Indeed, during World War II it became evident that 


* American Meteorological Society, Bulletin, XV1 (1935), 319-320. 
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the Ward collection included material not owned by the Weather 
Bureau. 

The cost of maintaining such a collection has far exceeded the income 
from the Ward endowment. This additional expense has been borne 
by the Blue Hill Observatory, with the aid of some income from the 
sale of duplicates and, in recent years, from ‘Library Memberships’ 
or contracts, such as the contract with the Army Quartermaster Re- 
search and Engineering Command at Natick, whose fifteen geograph- 
ers and meteorologists are frequent borrowers. (A consideration in 
locating the Quartermaster Center in the Greater Boston area in 1953 
was the availability of this climatological collection.) 

Despite the range and usefulness of the Ward Collection, the focal 
point of the Blue Hill Library continues to be the assemblage of current 
meteorological literature, as well as of important older publications, 
kept at the Blue Hill Observatory, where a staff of meteorologists and 
research assistants have ready access to its contents. Here also are the 
records of all library holdings, plus extensive meteorological biblio- 
graphies and reference books. 

Books and pamphlets are catalogued in one file, and serials, includ- 
ing journals and data publications, in another. The two card files uti- 
lize fifteen drawers, and include references to nearly all the contents 
of the library. Besides these, there is a shelf list for serials retained at 
Blue Hill and another for those included in the collection at 2 Divini 
Avenue. Books are catalogued both by author and title, pamphlets 
by author only. Both books and pamphlets are arranged on the shelf 
and in file cabinets according to subject matter, thereby providing a 
further index. The serials, which comprise the greatest part of the 
library, are catalogued by title and publisher (or by country if foreign), 
and are arranged on the shelves alphabetically by country. The jour- 
nals are both catalogued and shelved by title. 

The bibliographies include not only those published by national 
and international meteorological organizations and societies but also a 
subject-and-author index of meteorological literature since the early 
1800’s comprising nearly 90,000 cards, drawn principally from Eng- 
lish-language journals. The nucleus of this comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy was prepared by the WPA under the supervision of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau in the late 1930’s, covering literature to 1937. The 
Blue Hill Library was given one of the ten mimeographed copies. 

From 1937 to 1949 regular additions were made to this index from 
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the bibliographies published in the Bulletin of the American Meteoro- 
logical Society, the British Bibliography of Meteorological Literature, 
and the French Bibliographie météorologique internationale. When- 
ever special bibliographies were compiled or acquired at Blue Hill they 
too were added. One such is on low-sun phenomena and another on 
anemometry. In 1950 the American Meteorological Society began 
publication of its comprehensive and accessible Meteorological Ab- 
stracts and Bibliography (M. A. @ B.), making further additions to the 
WPA file unnecessary. 

Catalogue cards for new books and serials are sent to Widener Li- 
brary for duplication in the Harvard Union Catalogue before being 
added to the Observatory file. The Library of Congress also receives 
new serial titles. 

All incoming material, exclusive of the better-known meteorological 
journals, is recorded on an accessions list, copies of which are dis- 
tributed to the editor of M. A. @ B., the Library of Congress, the 
Weather Bureau Library, and the Sandia Corporation of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, a supporter of the library. The library identification 
letters ‘MB-BH’ appear after all articles listed in M. A. & B. from the 
accessions list. This identification, together with the wide distribu- 
tion of M. A. @ B., is partly responsible for the increase in the number 
of loan requests in recent years. During a nine-week period from 31 
January to 2 April 1957 there were 102 such requests. It is not unusual 
to receive them from Washington State, California, and Alaska. Re- 
search laboratories, hospitals, and industrial firms throughout the 
Greater Boston area have for years utilized the library. One firm, 
the Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, receives a semi-annual 
bibliography, prepared by the Assistant Librarian, on balloons, ultra- 
violet radiation, and ozone. The company in turn contributes toward 
the expenses of the library. 

The contents of the Blue Hill Library have not been counted for 
more than twenty-five years. However, by closely estimating an an- 
nual growth of 1,500 books and pamphlets and 2,000 weather maps, 
a fairly accurate total of 25,000 volumes, 14,000 pamphlets, and 95,000 
weather maps has been reached. There are also 6 microfilms, 3 cloud 
films (taken at goo feet), 290 Air Force weather radar films (deposited 
at Blue Hill), about 1,500 individual cloud photographs, an equal num- 
ber of lantern slides, and some 25,000 night cloudiness plates (for 
Cambridge and for Arequipa, Peru). The Blue Hill Observatory 
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weather records are of course complete from February 1885. The 
weather records of the Mount Washington Observatory, since the 
reestablishment of the station in 1932, have also been deposited in the 
Blue Hill Library. 

The size of the library and its constant growth have accentuated 
the need for accessible expansion areas. With space severely limited 
at the Observatory, the stacks at 2 Divinity Avenue have served, not 
only to house the valuable Ward Climatological Collection, but also 
as a safety valve for the overflow from the main body of the library 
at Blue Hill. Current accessions of 450 serials, plus the normal growth 
by purchase, exchange, and gift, would present a serious problem of 
overcrowding without this additional space. Many of the less fre- 
quently used serials and older volumes of foreign meteorological jour- 
nals have been transferred to Cambridge, along with all data publica- 
tions. Most books and pamphlets published before 1931 are also part 
of the Cambridge collection. Other portions include earlier editions 
of books, original weather records made in Cambridge, Milton, South 
Weymouth, and the Mount Washington Observatory, and duplicates 
of books, journals, and pamphlets retained at the Observatory. There 
are also, in the lower stacks at 2 Divinity Avenue, a large number of 
surplus issues of the U. S. Weather Bureau’s Monthly Weather Re- 
view and Supplements that were transferred to Cambridge from Wash- 
ington in 1954, at the expense of the American Meteorological Society, 
when a drastic cut in the Weather Bureau’s storage space was en- 
forced. The Observatory has since distributed many copies to foreign 
weather services and institutions throughout the world, and has sold 
sets to American institutions and individuals. 

The Observatory’s holdings at 2 Divinity Avenue are consulted by 
arrangement with the Assistant Librarian at Blue Hill. Facilities in- 
clude four well-lighted desks and a table that together provide ample 
working space for the voluminous climatographic publications. The 
proximity of the collection to investigators from the Peabody Museum, 
the Biological Laboratories, the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the various botanical in- 
stitutions of the area is often an important factor in aiding research. 

Between 1942 and 1945 a number of the rarer early works in the 
Blue Hill Library collected by Abbott Lawrence Rotch were trans- 

- ferred to the Houghton Library for safer keeping. During this same 
period Professor Rotch’s son, Mr Arthur Rotch, Harvard, ’21, pre- 
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sented to Houghton, in memory of his parents, his father’s private 
library of meteorology and aeronautics, amounting to over seven hun- 
dred early books and over fifty manuscripts, the latter including six 
letters of Benjamin Franklin to Sir Joseph Banks regarding balloons, 
as well as letters of the Wright brothers and Graf von Zeppelin. 

By means of the reciprocally advantageous transfers described above, 
it has been possible to maintain at the Observatory an up-to-date work- 
ing library for meteorological research. Apart from its availability for 
the main work of the Observatory, a major consideration in retaining 
the central library, with its administration, at Blue Hill, has been the 
ease with which the meteorologists who determine policies, purchasing, 
and classifying can alternate these duties with their research. Thus 
Professor Brooks, until his retirement as Director of the Observatory 
31 August 1957, was regularly at hand for the determination of policy 
and over-all guidance.” From 1952 to July 1957 Dr Raymond Wex- 
ler, Abbott Lawrence Rotch Research Fellow and later Research 
Meteorologist, served as Librarian, concerned with purchasing. During 
1956-57 Dr Jen-hu Chang, Research Climatologist, as Associate Li- 
brarian classified most of the incoming material. From September 1954 
to October 1957 Mrs Anastasia Cakste served as Library Assistant in 
charge of the collection at 2 Divinity Avenue. Other members of the 
Observatory staff often have contributed services to the library during 
particularly busy periods. 

Whenever possible, during recent years, the services of a full-time 
staff member have been maintained for cataloguing, accessioning, loans, 
and reference work. This post was held by Miss Shirley J. Richard- 
son as Assistant Librarian from October 1956 to September 1957, 
and as Librarian to 1 February 1958, in succession to Dr Wexler. On 
the latter date she left the Observatory to join the Reference Depart- 
ment of the Harvard College Library, and Miss Elizabeth B. Hodges 
became Assistant Librarian. 

Funds for the support of the library, never extensive, have become 
increasingly inadequate with mounting costs. In consequence, a back- 
log of uncatalogued material has accumulated, and there have been 
serious arrears in binding. Purchases of new material and the filling 


* Dr Richard M. Goody, Reader in Meteorology at the Imperial College of Sci- 
ence and Technology, University of London, has been appointed to succeed Pro- 
fessor Brooks as Professor of Meteorology and Director of the Blue Hill Observatory 
as of 1 July 1958. In the interim, Mr John H. Conover, Meteorologist at the Blue 
Hill Meteorological Station, has been serving as Acting Director. 
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of gaps have also perforce lagged. In recent years, ‘Library Member- 
ships’ have served in some measure to alleviate this situation. Through 
these memberships, organizations or individuals making repeated use 
of the library contribute to its expenses and thus obtain better service. 
Some support has come from the Federal Government, in the form 
both of direct contracts for access to the library and of indirect con- 
tracts for organizations carrying on research for the Government. 
Further, outright gifts from satisfied users or Friends of the Observatory 
have consistently provided $500 or more a year. The American 
Meteorological Society has been notably generous. Yet all of these 
sources fluctuate from year to year, presenting difficulties in the way 
of long-range planning and budgeting for the library. 

Despite vicissitudes, the library, throughout the seventy-three years 
of its existence, has developed in parallel with the rest of the Observ- 
atory in carrying out the intention of its founder, Abbott Lawrence 
Rotch, who stated: ‘The purpose for which the Observatory was 
founded and the main object of its existence is scientific research.’ ” 








Cuar.es F. Brooks 
SHIRLEY J. R1cHARDSON 





Postscript 


Professor Brooks died at his home in Milton on 8 January 1958, in 
his sixty-seventh year. He had transmitted the present article, in unre- 
vised form, to the Editor of the BuLteTin on 29 August 1957, two 
days before he retired as Director of the Observatory. 

No account of the Blue Hill Library could be complete without 
some mention of Dr Brooks’s own contribution. It was largely through 
his efforts that the library of the American Meteorological Society was 
given to the Observatory and that funds were obtained by which 
the Blue Hill Library greatly increased its position of importance and 
responsibility within the field of meteorology, through participation 
in the assembling of the Meteorological Abstracts and Bibliography 
and by making loans available. His repute as a scientist enabled the 
library to obtain many exchanges and gifts that might otherwise have 
been impossible. His familiarity with the library and his willingness 

- to give freely of his seemingly limitless knowledge, not only to the 
* Annals, LVIII (1906), 72. 
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management and growth of the library but to all who came to use it, 
are in no small way responsible for its present status. When those who 
remember Dr Brooks have vanished, the increased scope of the Blue 
Hill Library, including the many books and journals that he gave from 
his personal collection, will attest to his interest and generosity. 


S. J.R. 











The Illustrations of the First Little 
Gidding Concordance: 


A Final Identification 


HEN in 1949 Mrs Nancy G. Cabot published in the 

BuLLeTIN a study of the fifty-three illustrations in the 

first Little Gidding Concordance, she was successful in 

identifying the sources of all but one.’ This was a print 
of the Return of the Prodigal Son, the only illustration in the volume to 
bear a signature, ‘Mart de vos inuent.’ [sic]. Comparison with an un- 
trimmed copy in the Morgan Library (all the illustrations pasted into 
the Concordance had been rather unskillfully trimmed) gave a quota- 
tion from Luke xv as title for the print, showed that there was no en- 
graver’s name, and included the number ‘7’ just above the title. 

Identification of the series from which the print had been taken 
was not then forthcoming. But Mrs Cabot persisted through the years, 
to be rewarded at last with the discovery that it was undoubtedly 
No. 7 in a series of ten engravings by Philippe Galle after Martin 
de Vos entitled T'ypus divinae indulgentiae atque misericordiae, issued 
without title-page, place, or date, but presumably at Antwerp and 
surely before 1602.” Reproductions from a set of the series in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, have been added by Mrs Cabot 
to the collection of photographs of the illustrations in the Concord- 
ance that she placed in the Harvard College Library in 1949. 

It is a satisfaction to the Library to have the identification of the 
illustrations in its Concordance thus carried to completion. 

*Nancy G. Cabot, “The Illustrations of the First Little Gidding Concordance,’ 
Harvarp Liprary Butietin, III (1949), 139-142. A general account of the Concord- 
ance, by the Reverend C. Leslie Craig, had appeared earlier in the Buttetin, I (1947), 

II-331. 
; ‘The series was included in Thomas de Hodeige’s Iconum sacrarum farrago, 
Antwerp?, 1602; see M. Funck, Le livre belge a gravures (Paris and Brussels, 1925), 
P- 334 
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